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BY M. E. BLAKE. 
A red sun rising at morning 
With flame on his burning crest; 
A red sun sinking at evening 
In the molten glow of the west; 
The air grown languid and drooping 
On wings too heavy to fly; 
The voice of a drowsy locust 
That croons to a drowsy sky, 
And cool waves crisping and darkling, 
Across the hot sands of July. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 





We publish, this week, a petition for 
equal suffrage addressed to the Constitu- 
al Convention of Alabama by a number of 
highly respected women of that State with 
their names attached. This is a gratify- 
ing evidence that many women appreciate 
the movement made in their behalf by 
progressive members of the Constitutional 
Convention, 





Every step in the advance of woman- 
hood, social, industrial, educational, le- 
gal and political, during the past century, 
has been brought about by the united 
efforts of a few progressive women and 
men. Thisis a fact which ought to be 
recognized and emphasized by women. 
The most permanent and effective help is 
self-help. ‘If you want a thing-done, do 
it yourself.’”’ ‘She who would be free 
herself must strike the blow.”’ 





In San Francisco a Chinese girl has just 
been rescued from chattel slavery, in its 
most odious and revolting form, by an 
American woman, 





In China hundreds of thousands of girls 
are held as chattel slaves. This cruel 
wrong has gone unchallenged for thou- 
sands of years. Noscholar, philosopher, 
muralist, or statesman has ever interfered 
in their behalf. But now two educated Chi- 
nese women, who have broken their own 
fetters, are moving for the redemption of 
their suffering sisters in China, and have 
addressed a ‘‘Woman’s Conference’’ in 
Shanghai, giving shocking details of cru- 
elty and oppression inflicted upon friend- 
less Chinese girls, which we will reprint 
next week, 





This coéperation of women and men is 
a fact of universal and world-wide signifi- 
cance. But for the united efforts of wom- 
en and men, independent rights of person, 
property, and earnings would never have 
been conceded to married women. By 
the efforts of women, seconded by en- 
lightened married men, mothers now have, 
in nine States, an equal legal right to the 
custody and control of their minor chil- 
dren. 





A new law, passed last winter by the 
Kansas Legislature, provides that no wife, 
widow or children of a soldier shall be 
sent to a poor-house; and it is made the 
duty of the poor commissioner in each 
county to supply not only the necessaries 
of life, but a home, if the family has no 
home. 





oo 


The address of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton will be, Warden Clyffe, Long 
Island, N. Y. Warden Clyffe is on the 
Port Jefferson division of the N. R. R. of 
Long Island. 


—_-_ <9 ee) FO 


The Sioux Falls penitentiary of South 
Dakota is without a single woman pris- 
oner. The last woman inmate was par- 
doned by Governor Herrick a few days 
ago. 





=_——-— ———— 


At the conclusion of Wu Ting-fang’s 
address at the Fourth of July celebration 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
there was a pretty little ceremony not 
down on the programme, One of the 
young women seated on the platform 
passed a small American flag to the dis- 
tinguished Chinese diplomat, with the 
request that be write his autograph on 
one of the white bars. A fountain pen 
was forthcoming, and Minister Wu gra- 
ciously complied. The incident was wit- 
nessed by others, and in a short time a 
perfect avalanche of small flags poured 
down upon him, with similar requests 
from their owners. Wu took it good- 
naturedly, and for quite a while was kept 
busy inscribing his autograph. 

oo oe 
FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

Miss Gertrude Howe, who is at the 
head of club work in Hull House, Chica- 
go, has just organized a new club, known 
as ‘The Clean City Club.’’ Its member- 
ship is mostly composed of children. 
and of the 300 already in membership 
Miss Howe knows every one by name. 
Each member of the club is pledged to 
pick up and destroy at least one piece of 
waste paper during each day, and during 
one month 150,000 pieces of waste paper 
were thus taken care of in a space of 22 
blocks by 120 children. For each block 
and the children living in it is appointed 
a chairman and a sub-committee. It is 
the duty of the chairman to see that the 
work of his block is properly attended to, 
and he also reports delinquent club mem- 
bers and causes of untidiness to the pres- 
ident of the club, Miss Howe. The club 
members range in age from five to fifteen 
years, and a kindergarten branch of the 
club is to be established very soon, It is 
thought that considerable revenue might 
be derived from the sale of waste paper, 
and a shed for storage is to be arranged. 
It is said that at four o’clock, half an hour 
after the Clean City Club members get 
out of school, it is impossible to find a 
piece of waste paper in their districts. 

The women of Bethany, Mo., have 
called a meeting at the courthouse and 
organized the Woman’s Improvement As- 
sociation. In four months the streets have 
been cleaned, the city council requested 
to enforce with greater rigor the various 
sanitary ordinances, and the courthouse 
square has been made more attractive by 
vases of growing plants. The ladies so- 
licited the necessary funds, and in con- 
junction with the fraternity owning the 
cemetery secured the services of a perma 
nent sexton. 

The efforts of the Woman’s Health Pro- 
tective Association of New York to pre- 
vent the overcrowding of street cars has 
met with the strongest approval, and the 
president of the board of aldermen is giv- 
ing all assistance. The association has 
passed a resolution regarding the disposal 
of city waste, which has been sent to the 
common councilmen. It complains that 
the throwing of garbage into the sea pol- 
lutes the various bathing places, and asks 
that the operations of various systems of 
crematories and utilization plants shall 
be noted. . MM 





LOUISIANA HONORS A SOUTHERN WOMAN. 


The New Orleans Daily Picayune of 
Sunday, July 7, contains a portrait of 
Miss Kate Gordon, the new corresponding 
secretary of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and devotes 
over four columns to an account of her 
work and a tribute to her worth. 

After speaking of the fine abilities and 
excellent work of Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, Miss Gordon's predecessor, the 
Picayune says of her successor: 

To come way down to Louisiana, which 
has ranked p-rhaps the least among the 
supporters of the woman suffrage idea, to 
select a gentle, earnest, womanly woman 
whose only public work has been done in 
her own city and State, and to make her 
the head and front, as it were, of a great 
movement, toward which all other move- 
ments in time must yield, is a compliment 
not only to that earnest, womanly little 
lady herself, but to every woman in the 
State of Louisiana and the State itself. 

In view of Miss Gordon’s official intro- 
duction to the large constituency of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Picayune’s summary of the 
work of Miss Gordon for sewerage and 
drainage in New Orleans is of timely in- 
terest. It says: 

WOMEN PROPERTY - HOLDERS NEEDED. 

It was found that the great question 
would depend for final settlement, if 
‘*Progress’’ were to be the watchword of 
the hour, on the votes of the women prop- 
erty-holders of the city. Miss Gordon had 
been among those who had espoused the 
movement granting to women in Louisiana 
the right to vote on questions which di- 
rectly affected the taxation of their prop- 
erty, and when Louisiana granted this 
right she, as well as other leaders, felt 
that a great door had been opened—the 
first door of woman suffrage in the South. 
In the fight that was to be made for sew- 
erage and drainage, it was necessary to 
rally the women property-holders of New 
Orleans, It was no easy:task to rally 
women to vote in an old conservative city 
where its men, as a rule, had for decades 
held up the ‘‘bugbear’’ of woman suffrage 
as unwomanly, as mannish, and that the 
presence of woman at the polls would 
lower the standard of womanhood. 

AT FIRST THE WOMEN WERE OPPOSED. 

The great majority of the women of 
New Orleans had time and again been 
heard to say that woman suffrage could 
never become a law in Louisiana, because 
the women themselves were its bitterest 
enemies. What could a mere handful of 
women, say 100, do against such a mass 
of opponents. It was not the question of 
good drainage and good sewerage with 
the majority of the women; it was the 
question of breaking through the old 
bonds and shackles, from the principle 
that had become part and parcel of their 
growth, that it was unwomanly and de- 
grading fora woman to go to the polls 
and cast her vote. Mayor Flower led the 
party in favor of sewerage and drainage; 
but he, as well as other leaders, realized 
that unless the vote of the property-own- 
ing women could be secured, the battle 
was lost, and New Orleans would have to 
wait a decade more before entering upon 
the great era of prosperity that awaited 
the public approval of good sewerage and 
drainage. 


THEN A LEADER APPEARED, 

At this crisis there rose up a woman 
leader—one who courageously threw her- 
self into the breach, and said that she did 
not fear; she would win the fight; she 
would go to her timid sisters, talk to 
them in their homes, impress them with 
the great questions of sanitation and hy- 
giene and health that underlay the prob- 
lem of drainage and sewerage; she would 
show them that it was a question that 
vitally affected their homes and children, 
and she knew that when this point was 
brought in its proper light before the 
mothers of New Orléans, then the timid 
would grow courageous, the weak would 
become strong, and the battle would be 
won. 

MASS MEETING OF WOMEN. 

Miss Gordon called a mass meeting of 
women at the Grand Opera House. Mayor 
Flower himself introduced the leader, and 
many of the most prominent gentlemen of 
New Orleans were on the stage. Miss 
Gordon’s ringing speech is still remem- 
bered in New Orleans. She said in con- 
clusion that she intended to hold parlor 
meetings in as many homes as would be 
thrown open to her; that a work of in- 
struction and education would be com- 

(Continued on page 228.) 





SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM IN ALABAMA. 





The Alabama newspapers are alive with 
discussion of the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. A petition of eminent Alabama 
women, seconded by the brilliant address 
of Miss Frances E. Griffin and the able 
arguments of Hon. B. M. Craig, have 
brought the matter fairly before the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the people of 
the State. 

The Montgomery Ayge-Herald, of June 
23, with commendable enterprise and lib- 
erality, devoted three pages to the sub- 
ject, under the heading: ‘‘Will the Con- 
stitutional Convention give Alabama wom- 
en the privilege of voting?’ “Mr.” Craig 
gives reasons for his resolution.”’ ‘Equal 
suffrage in Alabama discussed from the 
view point of the club-woman and the 
politician.’’ ‘What prominent 
say,”’ etc, 

The symposium begins with the follow- 
ing article by ANNIE KENDRICK WALKER: 

The cause of woman suffrage has been 
so unexpectedly promoted in Alabama 
that the present discussion of the subject 
has created a remarkable interest through- 
out the State, all the more remarkable by 
reason of the well-known prejudice that 
has long existed against the enfranchise 
ment ot women, and particularly the in- 
difference with which this subject is so 
generally regarded. Indeed, this indiffer- 
ence is the influence that has retarded the 
growth of the woman suffrage movement 
quite as much if not more than has the 
ridicule that has been hurled at the wom- 
en foremost in the suffrage cause, 

That the subject is now being consid- 
ered with greater seriousness by the 
thinking men and women of the country, 
and that it is being given a dignitied hear 
ing by men gathered to frame the laws of 
a commonwealth, places it no longer in 
the class affecting the ‘‘woman question,”’ 
but as a public one, and as such entitled 
to serious consideration. 

Even those who have argued that suf- 
frage for women is on the wane will be 
forced to admit that the arguments that 
have recently been brought forth by sev- 
eral of Alabama’s ablest men are not the 
hackneyed phrases so long used in favor 
of enfranchisement, but with certain is- 
sues at stake’ there are new and important 
phases brought out by those who are giv- 
ing the subject close study. 

The resolution introduced in the Con- 
stitutional Convention by Hon. B. M. 
Craig giving the right of suffrage to the 
women of Alabama is discussed in to-day’s 
Age-Herald by a number of men and wom- 
en who were asked for an opinion, their 
views on any subject being worthy of con- 
sideration; and it is a strong argument for 
those in favor of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment that every person who was asked to 
discuss Mr, Craig’s resolution recognized 
that it was one of unusually wide signifi- 
cance, and that it should be so regarded 
by the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Craig has given an impetus to the 
movement that has brought it recognition 
from the most unexpected quarters, and 
the question of whether the new constitu- 
tion for the State of Alabama will direct 
the Legislature authorizing women to 
vote has developed the minds of many 
women who have hitherto been indiffer- 
ent to the arguments used in their behalf. 
They are beginning to realize why women 
should no longer be denied the privilege 
of raising their voices in protest against 
those measures in which they are con- 
cerned, and the arguments used in favor 
of woman's enfranchisement can no long- 
er be received in silence or made the basis 
for a joke of which woman is the victim. 

That women are taking so prominent a 
part in the world’s advancement, bring- 
ing what influence they can upon so many 
measures affecting the interests of the 
country, gives to-day a dignity to any de- 
mand they may make to legislative bod- 
ies, and clearly shows that, whereas their 
influence, always brought to bear, as it is, 
upon problems of great educational and 
philanthropical interests, the privilege of 
voting upon these measures could not be 
entrusted to safer hands. 

I know of no stronger argument to be 
used by those who favor enfranchising 
women than a retrospective glance at 
what the great organizations of women 
have accomplished in the past few years, 
and I am not referring to any of the argu- 
ments used by the woman suffragists, 
touching upon unequal and unjust suf- 
frage laws. But if woman is to be forever 
debarred from casting her vote, on the 
ground that she should not be dragged 
into politics, why should she be so capa- 
bly endowed with an understanding to 
grasp the problems that she now discusses 
and upon which she is exerting so great 
an influence. If she can no longer close 
her eyes to conditions; if, as in Alabama, 
she urges legislative action to be taken 
that will free the State’s children from 
mili owners, and will raise the educational 
standards of Alabama, thereby lifting her 
from her present disgraceful distinction 
of illiteracy; if woman is seeking to give 
State-protection to the criminally inclined 
child and to give him an opportunity to 
know the meaning of citizenship; if she 
is intelligent enough to convince legisla- 

(Concluded on page 226.) 


women 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. E_vira Mason, widow of David 
Mason of Bristol, N. H., has given that 
town $10,000 for the start of a home for 
the aged, and adds that the gift will be 
increased from time to time as the work 
on the home proceeds, 


Mrs. 8S. E. Bates, of Des Moines, Ia., 
recently donated ground for a park to the 
city, in the center of a thickly populated 
district. The park was dedicated under 
the auspices of the Women’s Improve- 
ment Association, which will look after 
its improvement, 


LILIAN WHITING left Boston this week 
for a vacation trip to Colorado, where she 
proposes to study the great success of 
woman suffrage in that ideal State, to see 
the Grand Cajon, revel in enchanting 
mountain views, and contribute to the 
Woman’s JOURNAL some of the experi- 
ences of her trip. 


Miss Rose Davison, who represents 
Hawaii at the Pan-American Exposition, 
says the Hawaiian Islands are full of beau- 
tiful women who are willing to become 
the wives of ambitious young Americans 
who go to Hawaii to make their fortunes, 
She says many of these girls are heiresses, 
and that they are well educated and up 
to date in every way. 


Tue Rev. FLORENCE KoLiock Crock- 
eR and her husband, Rev. Dr. Crocker, 
are occupying the house of Rev. C. F. 
Dole, Jamaica Plain, during the summer. 
Both are engaged in literary work during 
the week and preach on Sunday. Mrs. 
Crocker will have charge of the Every 
Day Church, Shawmut Avenue, Univer 
salist, during August. 


Rev. MAry A. SAFFORD, secretary of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association, has preached 
or made lectures and addresses 12s times, 
has attended 134 conferences and commit- 
tee meetings during the past year. She has 
preached on an average more than twice 
each Sunday in the year, in addition to 
teaching an adult class every Sunday and 
often holding special meetings in addition. 
Her record of travelling 12,10: miles indi- 
cates the tireless vigor of her service. 


Dr. HANNAH W. LONGSHORE, of Phila- 
delphia, who reached her eighty-second 
birthday a short time ago, was a pioneer 
among women in the medical profession, 
having been a practitioner in that city for 
fifty years. She is a graduate of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, and was one of the 
first of the women physicians of Philadel- 
phia. She lives with her daughter, Lu- 
cretia L. Blankenburg, the president of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 


Mrs. Epwarp Pisco, of Denver, Col., 
who started last October ona trip through- 
out the South, East, and North to obtain 
money for the National Jewish Hospital for 
Consumptives, recently returned bringing 
$20,000 to enrich the exchequer of that 
institution. Mrs. Pisco was chosen for 
the mission because of her wide acquain- 
tance everywhere through the national 
council and also as she is first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Jew- 
ish Charities. In some of the cities she 
was invited by the rabbis to occupy the 
pulpit, an almost unprecedented honor. 


Miss Emity A. GETCHELL, who died at 
her home in Newburyport, Mass., July 2, 
was well known and highly esteemed for 
her active interest in charities and his- 
torical research. She was secretary of 
the Old Newbury Historical Society, of 
the General Charitable Society of New- 
buryport, and of the National Association 
of the Pillsbury Family, from which she 
was descended through her mother. She 
published in 1898 the ‘‘History of the 
Pillsbury Family in America,’’ a work of 
many years, and has been a frequent con- 
tributor in prose and verse to local news- 
papers and magazines. 


Mrs. Haynes, wife of Prof. John H. 
Haynes, Ph. D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, went with her husband in 18958 
to Asiatic Turkey, where they spent 15 
months in making excavations on the site 
of Calveh, the oldest city known to man, 
She was the only white woman whom the 
people of the locality had ever seen. 
They regarded her at first with awe, but 
subsequently became devoted to her pro- 
tection and comfort. Mrs. Haynes re- 
cently gave a lecture in Easthampton, 
Mass., and related some of her experiences 
with the wandering tribes of Bedouins 
whose women live in abject slavery to 
their husbands. 
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tive bodies wherein lies the solution of 
problems to which they have been indif- 
ferent, is she not capable of voting upon 
measures that concern her own welfare 
and those of her family? 

That the question of equal suffrage 
should receive any consideration in the 
Constitutional Convention has been a sur- 
prise to Alabama women, and they should 
not forget that it is to Mr. Craig that the 
turning of the new page is due. 


TELLS WHY THE KESOLUTION 
WAS INTRODUCED. 
Hon. B. H. Crate wrote as follows: 


It was not because (as some say) I was 
seeking notoriety, nor because of any sug- 
gestions coming to me from any individ- 
ual, but solely from a desire to establish 
and maintain white supremacy in this 
State; and 

Second, It was not because I desired to 
force our women to the polls to mingle 
indiscriminately with the motley crowd of 
voters, for there is no such provision con- 
tained in the ordinance; and 

Third, It was not with any desire to 
“‘Yankeeize’’ the women of the South, or 
raise up acrop of ‘‘Mrs. Leases” or ‘‘Mrs. 

Nations,’”’ as some have said, but solely 
and purely from a desire 

i. To save and preserve white suprem- 
acy in the State by increasing the white 
vote of this State to more than double 
what it now is. 

2. To preserve and protect the true wo- 
manhood of our women by putting in 
their hands a weapon of defense against 
the corrupt and corrupting methods of 
men who love office and plunder better 
than good government, and who stand 
ready to affiliate with negroes and any 
other persons in order to accomplish their 
purpose. 

3. To purify our politics and our ballot- 
boxes, one of the avowed purposes which 
called this convention together. 

4. To elevate the character of the ser- 
vices of men in office, and so give us the 
best and purest of such as our officials. 

5. To counteract the evils of negro suf- 
frage which under the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States we are power- 
less to prevent. ; 

6. To give to the women of our State 
the right and the privilege to vote on the 
questions of taxation, State, county, and 
municipal, when it is sought to fasten 
upon their property onerous and unneces- 
sary taxes, which are imposed by men 
alone, and oftentimes for their own selfish 
purposes, to the depletion in value and 
oftentimes the loss or embarrassment of 
their entire estate. 

7. Our women now occupy a very differ- 
ent relation to the community from what 
they did before the war. Then all that a 
girl had to do was to grow up in refined 
and cultured society, obtain a finished ed- 
ucation, depend entirely upon father, hus- 
band, son, or brother for protection from 
insult or wrong, marry at eighteen and 
settle down in a home provided by father, 
and live a happy and contented life, with 
servants to do her bidding, and surround- 
ed by all that was calculated to refine and 
elevate character. 

Now they are thrown out into the world 
on their own resources, dependent upon 
their own weak arms for protection, while 
they pursue the walks of life once assigned 
to our men only; they are now merchants, 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, publishers, and, 
I may say, they are in almost every de- 
partment of business, and my contention 
is that they should receive from our laws 
the same means of protecting themselves 
and have a voice inthe making of the 
laws which govern and control their prop- 
erty as men have, 

8. In the language of one of the greatest 
statesmen of this or any other age, ‘‘We 
must have white women’s suffrage, as a 
last resort, to,save the honor of the blood 
of their children. They must not be dis- 
franchised by making sex a qualification 
for suffrage.’’ 

These are some of the reasons which in- 
spired my ordinance, and I alone am re- 
sponsible for it, and if there is any odium, 
ridicule, or shame to be visited upon any 
one for the introduction of this ordinance, 
I am the one to bear it all, and I am not 
afraid to take all the responsibility for 
this act, feeling sure that ‘‘woman suf- 
frage’’ must come sooner or later. 


MR. CRAIG 





ENFRANCHISE- 
FOR WOMEN, 


MISS GRIFFIN DISCUSSES 
MENT 


Miss FRANCES E, GRIFFIN wrote: 


It has always afforded me great satis- 
faction to quote a big-brained man when 
! wanted to especially emphasize any sub- 
ject concerning which opinions differed, 


and, therefore, I make some quotations 
from President Northrop, of the Minne- 
sota State University, who said in his ad- 


dress to the graduating class at com- 
mencement on June 6: 


“The State of Minnesota has never made 
any discrimination between men and 
women in the matter of education, The 
University from the first was opened to 
men and women alike. After more than 
a quarter of a century, it is hard to say 
whether the men or the women are the 
best scholars. It has taken the world an 


unknown number of centuries to get rid 
of the idea that woman is inferior to man 
and that she ought not to be trained for 
the best work she can do, but should be 
trained with special reference to her sub- 
ordinate position as a being in subjection 
to man. At last we have discovered that 
the trained woman is not inferior to the 
trained man; that the genius of George 
Eliot (Miss Evans) is not obscured when 
placed beside that of a master like Thack- 
eray; that the persuasive eloquence of 
Frances Willard does not suffer in com- 





parison with the speech of any man of the 
century.”’ 

There are several hundred girls in the 
University of Minnesota. This is pleas- 
ing to hear, and now Governor Van Sant 
says some fine things to the National Suf- 
frage Convention that met in Minneapolis 
May 30th. He gave the address of wel- 
come in behalf of the State. He said: 

“It isa great pleasure to welcome this 
body of splendid women. You are doing 
a splendid work, and the only reason you 
do not get the ballot sooner is because 
you do not convert your own sex. I know, 
for I have been a member of the legisla- 
ture. If you wanted to vote as you want 
other things, you would come here and 
blockade the legislators so they could not 
get to their seats. Your motto, ‘Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,’ 
is all right for men at least, and I do not 
know why it should not be for women.”’ 

The women of Minnesota have school 
suffrage and the right to vote for the 
board of public libraries; they serve as 
county superintendents, and fill many 
offices. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL says: “In a few 
weeks the women of Norway will be ready 
to take part in local elections as full- 
fledged voters. A bill conferring the mu- 
nicipal franchise upon women has passed 
both houses of the Norwegian Parliament, 
and will become a law at the end of the 
present session. The Norwegian women 
are not entirely new to the franchise. 
Since 1895 they have exercised the right 
to vote on questions concerning the local 
regulations of the liquor traffic.”’ 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick of New Orleans, 
said in May, at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention: ‘'Tn 1869 I made my first public 
address before the Louisiana Constitu- 
tional Convention, and we obtained one 
little article in our favor, making women 
eligible to any office in connection with 
the public schools; but it was only last 
year, twenty years later, that we obtained 
the privilege for the tax-paying women of 
Louisiana tu vote upon the assessment of 
their taxes.’’ 

The chief consideration for a man to 
vote is whether he is insane, criminal or 
an idiot, and is 21 years old. But when 
he discusses the franchise for women, 
you'd think that he kept vigils in the 
church, purified his conscience, spent 
weeks of fasting as the time to drop ina 
little bit of paper arrived, called in all his 
neighbors to assure him of his proper ap- 
preciation of the ballot, and had gone be- 
fore an examinlng board to prove his 
worthiness to indulge in his high prerog- 
ative. But he is afraid of the woman's 
vote for just cause. When she votes the 
low politician and demagogue will have an 
electric current turned on some of his 
ways that are dark. and tricks that are 
vain. It has proven so in States where 
women help to choose the law-makers. 

At a suffrage meeting in Boston the ad- 
vocates were challenged to name any good 
results of Equal Suffrage in Colorado, and 
a resolution was passed calling attention to 
the fact that Colorado owes to her women 
the laws prohibiting child labor, raising the 
age of protection for girls to the age of 18, 
establishing a State Board of Arbitration, 
a State Industrial School for Girls, and a 
State Home for Dependent Children. 

There is pious feeling among Southern 
men that voting, the one dignitied expres- 
sion of opinion concerning the affairs of 
State, will so brush away the bloom of 
delicacy in women, that forever more they 
will degenerate into the low politician and 
trickster. This solicitude is more strange 
when you compare the moral quality of 
casting a vote in broad open day time, 
guarded by police, and all saloons closed, 
with the career of society through the 
long night with cards and wine and 
theatre suppers, and the society of men 
who are fair to look upon, but whose 
career is the whited sepulchre. Yet these 
very men, so full of benign protection 
against the use of the ballot for women, 
never lift up a voice to regulate any of 
this. 


CAPT, W. C. WARD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Capt. W. C. WARD wrote: 


Woman for some time has manifested 
to a degree insubordination to the long 
dominion of man. She now says that the 
Emanvipation of 1865 and the Adoption 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was only a 
partial emancipation, since woman, irre- 
spective of ‘trace, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude,’’ has not all the legal 
rights and privileges accorded to man, 
and will not until the right of suffrage is 
conferred upon her, and the right to buy, 
sell and convey real and personal property 
without the necessity of her husband 
joining in the conveyance, and the right 
to hold office, are conferred upon her. 
This is the advanced woman's demand. 
My nature revolts at inequality before the 
law, except where such inequality among 
persons of the same race is the result of 
conduct which occasions the forfeiture of 
legal rights. If in the South only persons 
of Caucasian blood enjoyed the full priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizenship, no 
great evil could result from making 
woman an elector with all the rights of 
the man she calls or may call husband. 
But under existing circumstances in the 
South, to confer upon women the right to 
vote and hold office would, if the white 
woman availed herself of the right, result 
in her degradation. If only white men 
and white women voted, the voting places 
might be so conducted and so arranged 
that she might decently and safely cast 
her ballot. But under the Fifteenth 
Amendment, if the right to vote is con- 
ferred upon woman, the negress would 
have the same right as the white woman, 
and no one can doubt that in a hair-pull- 
ing contest for superiority the negress 
would have a great advantage. Women 
now constitute ninety per cent. of the 
teachers in all this country. There can 
be no doubt that if they had a voice in the 





selection of school boards and trustees 
and county superintendents great good 
would result. The care of the home and 
rearing the children must necessarily be 
entrusted to the women. In the selection 
of these school officers women ought to 
have a voice. Sometimes questions of 
‘local option’’ arise in a community; shall 
intoxicants be sold or not? In this ques- 
tion the women are vitally interested, and 
in my opinion ought to control. Can it 
be doubted that when the great question, 
“liquor and anti-liquor,’’ was fought out 
in Atlanta, some years ago, if the women 
could have voted, to-day Atlanta would 
have been a ‘‘dry town’’ to the honor and 
glory of Georgia? Women ought not to 
participate in political contests, and ought 
not to hold political offices as these terms 
are now used and understood. She may 
be a notary public, or registrar in chan- 
cery, or she may fill clerical offices where 
no violent antagonisms result from her 
ofticial work. 

Her purity is her greatest honor, her 
“crown of glory.’ 





EVANS FAVORS SUFFRAGE 
FOR WOMEN, 


You ask me to write my views on the 
question of woman suffrage. These views 
are fixed and determined by every argu- 
ment that has been adduced, pro and con, 
by public and private interviews from 
both sexes, and through the press. Ab- 
stractly, I favor woman suffrage under 
certain limitations. If husband and wife 
are one, under human interpretation of 
Holy Writ, the will of the head of the 
family in matters of government should 
be an answer from both; therefore, I 
would bar every married woman in the 
State from the use of the ballot, because 
it would simply mean two votes for a 
married man to one of a single man. The 
husband is supposed to be the head of the 
house, and so ought to be. But if there 
be a widow with property in her own 
right and name, or a maiden who is bur- 
dened with a levy of taxes upon her prop- 
erty, surely these should have a voice in 
the management of government. For gov- 
ernment, in its last analysis, is but the 
levying of tribute to the cause of protec- 
tion to the home and fireside. 

The argument by those who oppose 
woman suffrage, that woman should not 
be dragged into the maelstrom of politics 
is no argument at all. She is always 
dragged into the maelstrom of tax-paying. 
Nobody shudders at her approach to the 
till of the tax-gatherer; and if she rushes 
in the crowd at the last remaining day to 
save default, even though an hundred men 
cause her to wait her turn, no sympathy 
is expressed for her, and she must bide 
her time to pay tribute to the governing 
power. 

The Constitutional Convention has as 
much right to prescribe the qualifications 
of a female elector as of a male elector. 
Let her vote, and apply to her the quali- 
fications of singleness, education and 
property. I could cite hundreds of in- 
stances in Alabama where women con- 
trol thousands of dollars subject to levy 
and sale by men, and they have no voice 
in the matter of what manner of man 
shall govern and what tribute they shall 
levy upon their property. No, in discus- 
sing the question, the Alabama Conven- 
tion is by no means behind the age of en- 
lightenment, of progress, of civilization 
and justice. It is a matter which justly 
deserves most serious consideration. 


EX-MAYOR 





PRESIDENT OF WOMAN’S CLUB GIVES 
HER VIEWS. 
Mrs. ZAc. P. Smiru, president of the 
Woman’s Club, wrote: 


In an interview, published in the Age- 
Herald, the Hon, B. H. Craig gives a most 
concise, sensible, logical explanation of 
his ordinauce introduced into the conven- 
tion giving the right of suffrage to the 
women of Alabama. And the women of 
Alabama can have only the most profound 
appreciation for the kindly sentiment and 
the feeling of equity and justice on the 
part of Mr, Craig which prompted the 
action. 

However, there is no doubt that even 
the proposition of such an innovation has 
taken the men of Alabama completely by 
surprise, to say nothing of the flutter of 
agitation which has possessed the femi- 
nine portion. So serious, though, is Mr. 
Craig in his proposition, that men and 
women all over the State have discussed 
the new question quite as seriously, and 
if for or against the movement have been 
expected to give good and sufficient rea- 
sons therefor. Mr. Craig is conservative 
in his statement when he says that the 
present agitation of suffrage for women is 
twenty years ahead of the times. I would 
have put the figures even in these progres- 
sive times more broadly. In fact, | very 
much wonder if the Southern woman, 
with her sweet heritage of the past, ever 
could be induced to vote. When argu- 
ments are brought to bear to prove the 
justice of suffrage for women, no answer 
can be made. They are incontestable. 
But sentiment is as strong as fact, and the 
sentiment that intervenes between present 
conditions and the casting of feminine 
votes at the polls will prove a serious bar- 
rier. And so one of the weighty prob- 
lems in discussing this question is, what 
would be gained if the best element of 
the women of Alabama would not vote, 
were the privilege extended to them? A\l- 
though I do not believe the women of 
Alabama wish to vote, yet they are thor- 
oughly aroused and interested in many 
public measures of most serious import 
to the welfare of Alabama, especially the 
child labor bill and the educational] bills. 
They know perfectly well what they 
want, even if they do not care to cast a 
vote to secure it. And I believe that the 
women of Alabama during the next two 
years will exert a far wider influence in 
the politics of the State by working for 
needed reform measures, as they have 





already organized to do, than they could 
ever accomplish by casting a few votes at 
the polls. 


MRS. CROZIER FRENCH’S OPINION ON 
THE SUBJECT. 
Mrs. CROZIER FRENCH wrote: 


The three questions which follow have 
been put to me with the request that I 
answer them in the Age-Herald. 

1, Is the resolution introduced in the 
Alabama Constitution Convention on the 
subject of woman suffrage ahead of the 
times? 

2. Do you believe that the average wo- 
man wants to vote? 

3. What are your strongest arguments 
in favor of women voting? 

Unless it is conceded that the Southern 
States are to be perpetual stragglers in 
the march of progress, the time is cer- 
tainly ripe for the consideration of the 
question of equal suffrage in Alabama. In 
four States of the Union women are on a 
perfect equality with men. In England, 
women are only denied the Parliamentary 
suffrage. This being true, it would ap- 
pear the right of the question has been 
settled. The only question now for con- 
sideration is, how long will the conserva- 
tive element of each community keep jns- 
tice from being done? One of the most 
marked characteristics of mankind is the 
desire to hold exclusive rights in every- 
thing possible. The divine right of kings 
trampled under foot, the stand is — 
for the divine right of the male sex. Only 
the highest development of the human 
race perceive that the tyranny of many 
men is no Jess arbitrary than the tyranny 
of one man. It is the principle of 
freedom of will that is violated. The 
consent of the governed is ignored. 

As to the question as to whether the 
average woman desires to vote, I should 
say most decidedly she does not. The 
average woman has always been a slave, 
and cannot appreciate the joy of freedom. 
The average woman is in a very undevel- 
oped condition, owing to the past en- 
slaved condition. Some man has always 
done her thinking for her, and conse- 
quently she has but little independence of 
thought. Abstract questions of right or 
wrong concern her but little. Give her 
plenty of fine clothes, a handsome house, 
carriage and horses, etc., and any one 
may settle the affairs of the country. A 
game of cards is of much more interest to 
her than the game of politics. For this 
the average man pats her on the back and 
calls her a ‘‘womanly woman.’’ Knowing 
he governs the finances, she is quite 
pleased with his satisfaction and counts 
upon larger sums for expenses when he is 
in a good humor, He loves this power 
which being lord of the exchecquer gives 
him, and is hardly likely to be very eager 
that woman’s eyes should be opened to 
the greater pleasures which freedom and 
mastery bring to one. But there is a 
minority of men as well as women that 
are sufficiently developed to know that no 
real pleasure comes either to the slave or 
her master; that in equality alone is there 
harmony. True progress consists in mak- 
ing things equal. As one rises, others 
must rise, else inharmony results. 

The strongest argument, to me, in favor 
of woman’s voting is that no man or any 
number of men has a right to say she 
shall not vote. They have usurped power 
and have deprived her of her right, which 
she as one of the governed possessed as a 
member of the community. Woman con- 
tributes just as much as man to the well 
being of every community, and it is the 
rankest injustice that her desires and con- 
victions are not allowed expression. 

That woman suffrage must come is a 
foregone conclusion, How long it will be 
in coming depends upon the length of 
time it will take for us to become devel- 
oped into civilized creatures instead of 
semi-civilized beings. The highest type 
of man is above feeling any pleasure in 
petty tyranny, and will loose his hold of 
that which is not his by right. When 
women are more developed they will de- 
mand that the undeveloped man release 
his hold of that which is not his. Progress 
must be the work of both thesexes. The 
blame for our present condition rests no 
less on woman than on man, Education, 
development, enlightenment are the rem- 
edies. 

I do not believe the men of Alabama will 
give women their freedom yet awhile, but 
it is not because the question of woman 
suffrage is ahead of the times, but because 
the men are not up with the times, 





SOME CLEVER VIEWS BY MRS, 8, W. 

Mrs. S. W. Joun wrote: 

“At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves and re-resolves, then dies the same, 

And why? Because he thinks himself im- 
mortal."’ 

A man said that, and, too, about a man. 
Years have rolled by since and still man 
labors in the dark, battling alone with his 
superiority, unwilling to acknowledge the 
Creator’s wisdom in making woman from 
his side—not from his head, that she 
should be his superior, nor from his foot, 
that she should be trampled upon, but 
from his side, that she should be his equal, 
standing side by side on the same plane 
with him in all things. 

‘Man being forever on the brink of 
being born,’’ and by a miraculous mistake 
being ‘‘Lord of creation,’’ we, the women, 
come courageously to the front saying: 
**Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer;’’ 
give the alarming shock of voting for equal 
suffrage. It may strike through man’s 
wounded heart, but like wounded air it 
soon closes. When women evince equal 
force, equal brain, man arises in all his 
magnanimity of soul, and angel-like 
throws his arm around them to protect (?) 
them from the “roughness of the world.” 


JOHN, 





The all-seeing Father knowing this infan- 
tile (?) mind of woman, gave her the high 
position of “‘mother,”’ and yet man, God’s 
creation, places down his law that woman 
has not strength of intellect to ask for 
self-protection. 

’Tis argued ‘“‘that if given the ballot, 
the responsibility will be too great.’’ Now 
who ‘‘bears the burden and the heat of 
the long day,”’ and when night comes, the 
hour that should bring “tired nature's 
sweet restorer—balmy sleep,’’ continues 
uncom plainingly to,minister to the needs 
of restless children, but woman? 

Responsibility! God intended all to 
have responsibility. It but enriches, en- 
nobles character. 

“Tn life’s small things be resolute and great, 

To keep thy muscle trained knowest thou 
when Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to 


thee, 
I find thee worthy; do this deed for me?” 


’Tis said ‘“‘there is ample-work at home 
for women.”’ Granted; for often the only 
work done there is done by the woman, 
man leaving the burden of the household 
upon her shoulders, with not a dollar in 
her purse, while he sallies forth, cheer- 
ful-hearted, good husband that he is, to 
make corrupt politics more corrupt. 

‘‘No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him.” a 

So when woman is endowed with superi- 
or talents that lead to wider fields of labor, 
why should man think he is supreme, and 
suppress this ability to sweeping floors, 
raising chickens, and makiug up butter? 

The one great lesson for his ‘‘majesty”’ 
yet to learn is that the Creator in making 
him ‘tin His own image,’’intended that he 
should keep ‘tin the paths of righteous- 
ness’ and that ‘The Law’’ was made for 
him as well as woman; then there being 
a dearth of strife, of corruptness, the 
woman could enter the thickest political 
fight, returning with a pure, untarnished 
soul, 

MRS. C. P. 


ORR DISCUSSES EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE, 
Mes. C. P. Orr wrote: 


The Methodist doctrine of perfection, 
the silver question and the suffrage ques- 
tion occupy the same niche in my mind. 
I can never understand them as questions 
for discussion, for the English grammar 
settles the first; inconvenience of carriage 
the second, and a property qualification 
the third. ‘No taxation without repre- 
sentation’’ is the only battie cry for woman 
suffragists. I believe that any adult wo- 
man or man with a property interest ina 
community should be allowed to vote 
on it as a matter of personal] rights. As 
far as the change in politics expected 
by our woman suffragists’ friends, when- 
ever and wherever women are allowed to 
vote, I am afraid it will be disappointing. 

The history of woman suffrage is as 
dangerous to handle as the statistics of 
intemperance in Maine, aud I will rot be 
indiscreet enough to tamper with it, but 
my experience of several years in Canada, 
where spinsters and widows vote, was 
that some man generally voted each wo- 
man; sometimes whole batches uf them. 
Of course these were Canadian women; 
probably not so enterprising as their 
American sisters. 

Personally I am opposed to any more 
burdens or responsibilities being placed 
on women, Civilization puts enough on 
us already. My cry would be not ‘‘give,”’ 
but ‘‘take off.”’ 


A COMMUNICATION FROM VIRGINIA, 
Editor Woman's Department: 

Recently I read with a great deal of in- 
terest the appeal of the women of Ala- 
bama to the Constitutional Convention,and 
I want to express the hope that this mat- 
ter will be pushed and every effort made 
to secure a clause in the Constitution pro- 
viding for compulsory education. The 
fact is we cannot afford to have in our 
several States a great mass of ignorant 
and unlettered people. They will retard 
the progress of the country, and every 
effort should be made to educate them 
along the right lines. 

Bidding you and your friends who are 
interested in this work Godspeed, I beg 
to remain, sincerely yours, 

B. F. Jounson. 

Richmond, Va., June 17, 1901. 

The Montgomery Journal of July 6 has 
the following editorial, entitled: 

‘*WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ALABAMA.” 


Hon. B. H. Craig, of Selma, is the 
champion in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion for woman suffrage in this State. 
When Mr. Craig first introduced his peti- 
tion seeking to give woman the right to 
vote, the people smiled. Sarcasm, they 
thought, and regarded itasa joke. How- 
ever, Mr. Craig has proven his serlousness 
by his earnest espousal of the cause, and 
the steadfast, unshaken position he has 
held on the subject. 

Mr. Craig has had his efforts strength- 
ened and supported by Senator Morgan, 
who wrote the member from Selma a let- 
ter in which he expressed belief in woman 
suffrage, but just how many members of 
the Convention favor women voting is un- 
certain. You may ask one, and in an 
evasive way he will tell you on that ques- 
tion he is as sound as a dollar. If you ask 
him to explain, he smiles and says noth- 
ing. Ask another, and he is outspoken in 
his disapproval. He says he does not de- 
sire to see the women of the South 
brought down with her sisters who exer- 
cise the ballot. He says it is an acknow!- 
edged fact the highest type of womanhood 
in the world is that of the South, and he 
believes the ballot will destroy this, 
therefore strongly opposes it. Catechise 
a third member. This one tells me he 
favors women voting, and says that if an- 
other Constitutional Convention is held 
within the next ten years, this privilege 
will be extended to her. 

(Concluded on page 252.) 
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"LITERARY NOTICES. 


Maya. AStoryof Yucatan. By William 
Dudley Foulke. Illustrated. New York 
and London: G. F. Putnam’s Sons, 
1901. Second Edition. Price, $1.25. 


The strange climate and scenery of 
Yucatan, and the grandeur and extent 
of its ruined cities make it, above all 
other regions of the earth, a tit abode for 
the mysterious and supernatural. Our 
author, visiting vast and beautiful edi- 
fices hidden in a tropical wilderness, now 
inhabited only by wild tribes of Indians, 
has been profoundly impressed with the 
feeling that the Mayas must have been far 
superior to their Aztec neighbors in char- 
acter and capacity. The civilized inhabi- 
tants now existing, descendants of these 
Mayas, but intermingled more or less with 
Spanish blood, still show in their finely 
chiselled features and delicate limbs their 
descent from a remarkable people. For 
centuries made hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water by their cruel taskmasters, 
the Yucantese have lost even the traditions 
of their ancient civilization, but as farm 
laborers and artisans they are kind, docile, 
hospitable, fairly industrious, honest and 
intelligent. | 

Here is Mr. Foulke’s graphic pen picture 
of this secluded peninsula: ‘*The Span- 
iard, accustomed to more genial surround- 
ings, will tell you that it is un pais muy 
triste, **a very sad land.’’ And thisit is, 
especially during the dry season when the 
forests are stripped of their foliage, and 
innumerable trunks and branches, twisted 
and gnarled, wave their grotesque arms 
like hosts of spectres. Upon the ground 
there is no hint of the green herbage of 
our more temperate climes; no river, 
brook, nor Sagar of laughing water 
anywhere; the rain which still falls occa- 
sionally near the beginning and end of the 
long drouth steams up from the hot soil 
or is sucked through crannies of the lime- 
stone into pools far down amid the dark 
recesses of the earth. It is a low flat 
land, as monotonous as Sahara—with 
stunted hills and stunted trees—with a 
sun which hurls its rays upon the earth 
till all things hide, or slinks behind a 
mass of clouds as sullen and sombre as the 
land—with an air which stifles the throat 
that breathes it at noonday, and brings 
the exhalations of miasma with the chill 
of night— with thickets impenetrable, 
filled with noisome insects and venomous 
reptiles, but with no shade nor cheer. 

“Such to-day is the wild land upon 
which half a hundred ruined cities, many 
of them vast and beautiful, have already 
been discovered, while others are still 
hidden in the wilderness.’’ This strange 
region is made by Mr. Foulke the basis of 
a story as wild and picturesque as its sur- 
roundings. The story is of course mainly 
imaginative, but is interwoven with his- 
torical facts and ancient legends, We 
commend it to all who feel an interest in 
the institutions and fate of the aboriginal 
races whose unique civilization antedated 
the destructive invasion of the Spaniards. 

B. 8. BD 


THE CHRISTIAN IN HUNGARIAN Ro- 
MANCE. By John Fretwell. Boston: 
James H. West Co. 1901. Price, $1. 


This is both a study and a summary of 
Dr. Maurus Jokai’s novel, ‘There is a 
God,”’ or **People who Love but Once.”’ 
It is a condensed but striking narrative, 
founded on the revolutionary events of 
1848 and the subsequent despotic reaction 
under the so-called ‘‘Holy Alliance’’ of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia against free 
institutions. The ability and purity of 
the Unitarian patriot, Manasseh Adoryan, 
are strikingly contrasted with the villainy 
of the traitor Vaydar and the Austrian 
officials and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
An introduction by the author gives a 
curious picture of the condition of the 
Protestants of Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Poland; 45,000 Unitarians and three 
million Calvinists and Lutherans in Aus- 
tro-Hungary fighting for existence against 
the malignant persecutions of political 
and theological despotism. The titles of 
afew of the chapters give an idea of the 
story: Vienna, the Vampire City of Aus- 
tria; A Roman Assassination; The Pope’s 
Flight; The Last Revenge; Solferino; Re- 
tribution; The Return of the Prodigal. 
The story, like all of Jokai’s, is ‘rammed 
full of life,’ as instructive as history, and 
as thrilling as romance. It is accompan- 
ied by notes and references, which add 
greatly to its value. H. B. B, 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Martha, you are a Christian Science 
believer?’’ ‘Of course, Jonas.”’ ‘‘Well, 
Martha, don’t clean house—just sit out in 
the yard, while I’m down town, and give 
all the rooms absent treatment.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald, 


‘What do you think of our civilization, 
as far as you have got?” 

‘*T haven’t a word to say against it,’’ 
answered the sagacious Chiraman. ‘On 
the contrary, I shall endeavor to adapt 
myself to it as completely as possible. I 
would rather be citizenized than killed, 
any day.”’ 


‘*You don’t mean to say you are going 
to move out to Aguehurst?” 


‘Indeed lam. I consider it an ideal 
place.”’ 
“Huh! You want to read the papers. 


There’s more sickness there than in any 
other town in this vicinity.’’ 

“T know it. I’m a physician.’’—Catho- 
lic Standard and Times. 

Attorney—You say you had called to 
see Miss Billings, and were at the house 
at the time the burglary was committed? 
Witness—Yes, sir. Attorney—Then how 
did it happen that, when the prisoner 
dashed into the room and assaulted you, 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





home, making no attempt to defend the 
young lady or give the alarm? Witness— 
I thought it was her father. 

In a Glasgow Sunday school one Sunday 
the lesson bore on the land of Canaan, 
which is spoken of as a land flowing with 
milk and honey. ‘‘What do you think a 
land flowing with milk and honey would 
be like?’’ asked the teacher. “It would 
be awfu’ sticky,’’ responded a wee chap 
at the foot of the class.—Myrtle. 

Mr. Gladstone once said to Father 
Healey, a witty Irish priest: ‘‘When I was 
in Italy I saw a notice in one of your 
churches that a plenary indulgence could 
be had for about thirty shillings. How 
do you explain that?’’ The Father an- 
swered: ‘‘If my Church were prepared to 
give you plenary indulgence for all the 
sins you have bean guilty of for thirty 
shillings, I think you would be let off un- 
commonly cheap.”’ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CHEER-UP CLUB. 


BY MARY HAMILTON DONNELL, 


There were five of them, if you counted 
the baby, and they formed a club—the 
Cheer-Up Club. Of course mamma began 
it—mamma began all the nice things, that 
pleased every one. 

“What shall we do now, mamma?’ 
Debbie had asked one rain-stormy day; 
and mamma had looked down the scale of 
four dubious little faces, from Austin’s 
down through Clem’s and Debbie’s to 
Jessie’s (the baby wasn’t dubious), and 
then she had said, ‘‘Let’s join a club, 
every one of us.’’ 

So that was the way it came about. 
There were “‘truly’’ laws and by-laws in a 
blank-book, written out in Austin’s very 
best writing, and you paid your fines— 
when you were solemn and there wasn’t 
any need of it, you know—into the funny 
little tin trunk on mamma’s bureau. 
When the trunk was all jingly with pen- 
nies, the club was going to cheer some- 
body up with them somehow—mamma 
was going to think of a way. 

It was dull and ‘‘mis’ble,’’ as Jessie 
said, one morning when all the little 
Cheer-U ps sat down t» breakfast. Little 
slate-colored clouds scurried across the 
sky and bumped against each other. 
There was not a sunbeam as big as your 
thumb, even! 

“Oh, my!’’ cried Debbie, between the 
third and fonrth bites of her johnny-cake. 
“I’m ’fraid this is going to be a dreadful 
busy day!”’ 

‘Well, maybe, but I can’t think of a 
single person to be cheered up,’’ said Aus- 
tin, thoughtfully. 

Papa glanced out of the window. “I 
can,”’ he said. ‘*There’s lots of folks. 
First of all, there’s Mother Nature—the 
dear old lady looks all out of sorts,”’ 

The Cheer-U ps laughed. 

“But who else, papa?’’ asked Debbie, 
eagerly. ‘‘I want a case.”’ 

“Well, then, Uncle Nahum Trott. He 
always has rheumatism on days like this, 
and his poor old muscles almost tie up in 
hard knots,”’ 

“Pll try to ’tend to Uncle Nahum,”’ 
Debbie said, with her round little face full 
of compassion. 

Mamma laid down her fork with a sud- 
den little click. ‘I’ve thought of a case,’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘for one of you! Let’s 
see, first,—’’ 

“Me, mamma!”’ cried Jessie, excitedly. 
“Well, you, dear. Mrs, Butterworth’s 
lame Christy went to the hospital, yester- 
day, and she couldn’t go with him. It 
almost broke her heart.’’ 

“Oh,’? murmured Jessie, pityingly, 
“but I’m ’most sure I’m too little for 
such a big cheer-upping as that, mamma.”’ 
“You can do a little, dear. I think it 
will help,’’ said mamma, gently. 

Austin’s face was creased with little 
crisscross thought lines. Pretty soon he 
spoke slowly: ‘‘There’s Kent Bishop— 
he’s a case, too. He’s got a bad sore 
throat, and prob’ly ‘twould cheer him up 
to play checkers.”’ 

‘“*Yes, dear,’”’ mamma said. She knew 
very well that Austin thought checkers 
were ‘‘stupid.”’ 

‘**Well, I'll take Kent, I guess,’’ quietly 





“‘Nobody’s got me a case,’’ Clem an- 
nounced, suddenly, with such a dismal 
little look beginning to dawn on her face 
that mamma jingled the spoons in the 
spoonholder to remind her of the tin 
trunk and the jingling pennies for fines. 

“O Clem,”’ she said, quickly, ‘there are 
so many folks for you to cheer up—it will 
keep you busy all day! First there’s 
Baby, you know, with his little toothies 
trying to cut their way through his poor, 
little swollen gums. He’s brave, but he 
needs helping out. And Nora had bad 
news in‘her Ireland letter this week—her 
old father is sick. And Kitty Clover has 
lost two of her babies, and wants cud- 
dling.” 

‘“‘And Iam sure I need cheering,’ said 
papa, trying to make a very solemn face. 
“TI shall come home to-night worn out 
with cares of the day, and need a little 
girl to put some sweetness into me,”’ 

“Why,” laughed Clem, “I guess you 
better ’scuse me, mamma, so I can go to 
work! I’m going to begin on the baby; 
but I will be ready for papa when he 
comes. Come, baby, we'll build a beau- 
tiful new three-story church.”’ 

That night mamma tucked a tired but 
happy little Cheer-Up Club into bed, and 
don’t you wonder how many of their 
‘‘cases’’ had little warm, cheered-up spots 
in their hearts?— Youth's Companion. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. BR. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 











B. & A. R.R.toAlbany, N.Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Baffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 





From Class A Class B Class © 

$19.00 816,00 $12.00 

+» 18.70 15.50 11.60 

18.00 14.75 11,00 

16.25 14.00 10.50 

15.65 13.50 10.00 

16.75 14.00 10.50 

Winchendon 18.00 14.75 10.50 

Templeton.. 18.00 14.75 10.50 

thol..... 16.90 14.50 10.50 

Westfield 15.30 13.50 10.00 

Pittsfield.... 13.70 12.560 9.00 

North Adams....... «+ 14.00 12.50 9.00 

Chatham..... eovccces 13.10 11.50 7.00 
CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Novy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
pw me of additional charges for such accommo- 

tions. 

Class C—On sale daily, anhanes for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., spepoctiver. 

A. 8. HANSO 


N 
General Passenger Agent. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled : 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
a handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay your) 
hands on, when you can 
have one of these beauti- 
ful little instruments put) 
right into ae | ——_ by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, stpaid, for only ‘ 
25 CTs. ampe or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms 25c. 


John Youngjohn, M’f’r, 293 Congress St.,Boston 














WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 








you leaped through the window and went 


decided Austin. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila- 
delphia Press. ; 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Arme: ian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Ur. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—san Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia. ~— New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire iuto her translations.. . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the frst bas not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Soston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, repre ducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, nas been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series «f noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 


which we ee is a cultivated one, with not only , 


a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. . . . It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian amy is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and womeu.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because cf their perusal. They epeak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature. . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
° We can better understand the Sung of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors apm | of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written iu a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else. they breathe 
a spirit of the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—ChArtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in 1eading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and competes circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, eens of the ae aries | 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that c me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and ——e 
people. It will doubtless su: prise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were manv learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new mgnner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
| the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNnaL, published in 
| Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
| of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
| be applied by such Proprietors, petnctges and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
| improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles whieh it advocates. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


‘The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


| 
Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
| and gives a thorough English course, 

The School reopens Sept. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 Huntington Avenue. 
| Address, EpWIn De Menrirre, Principal. 














Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 

_Exceptional laboratory and clinica) facilf- 

ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 


P 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








a 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/"“R AND RESIDENCE: 


1g E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 


' necessity #€ buying your tickets for return 
| via the N. P. R., as no other line 
‘ ear offer you all of these attractions, or 


more than a fraction thereof. We have 





the only rail line to the Park. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


Ifa peseen orders nto pa r diocootinnes 
he ‘must arrearages, 0 e Pp 
tS RT it until Ted ent is made, an 


collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes & paper regularity 
from the post-office— whether directed to b 
name or another’s, or whether he has — ad. 


or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SEX, RACE AND ILLITERACY. 





The United States Census of 1880 (the 
latest available) gives the following statis- 
tics of sex, race and illiteracy: 


VIRGINIA. 


w hite mi les ove r: 21 who can write..174,774 
* cannot write 31,474 


Total white males Over 21...+++.+-0.-++ 206,248 
Negro males over 2 1 who can write.. + 28,047 
* cannot write 100,210 
Total negro males over 21...... es 128,257 
Total leval VOters....-cecccceceeceeeeess 334,005 
White w men Over j 21 who can write..179,446 
Negro * can write.. 25,225 
Total women who can Ota sh dies 204,671 
White voting ma jority on present basis. . 






with women added 2 212 
Lilucates \ voting majority on present basis ci 137 
with women added 275,808 


ALABAMA. 


i ales over 21 who can write. 117,011 


Wihite 
“ * cannot write 24,450 





‘Votal white males over 21.. . 141,461 
Negrom ales over 21whocanwrite.. 22,015 
“ canoot write 96,498 
Total negro males Over 21..--++.eeeeees 118,423 
Total legal VOUCTS....--.0.00eeeceeeeeees 259,584 
White women ove ral who c an wy. a 756 
Negro 17,182 
Total women who can write.....+....+. 134,938 


W hite voting majority on present basis.. 23,038 
with women added 123,612 

Educes ate dy oting majority on present basis 1%,168 
with womenadded 153,16 


VIRGINIA AND ALABAMA. 





Seldom in human history have two de- 
liberative bodies so splendid an oppor- 
tunity of public service as is possessed by 
the constitutional conventions now in 
session at Richmend, Va., and Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

These conventions have met for the ex- 
press purpose of reforming the suffrage in 
the light of more than a century of varied 
experiences. These States have under- 
gone three distinct changes in their insti- 
tutions, 

First, during the colonial period and for 
some time afterwards, male citizens voted 
only on a property qualification. 

Then all white men became voters. 

Then suffrage was extended alike to 
male citizens of all races. 

The first two changes succeeded each 
other by natural evolution; the third was 
established by federal authority in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the former voters. 
Now, atter 34 years of unwilling and par- 
tial experience, the dominant race in each 
State has virtually undertaken to settle 
for itself the conditions for the future ex- 
ercise of the suffrage. 

The conditions of suffrage in the South- 
ern States differ from those elsewhere in 
the fact that a large number of freedmen 
have been introduced into the body poli- 
tic by outside authority, but have never 
been cordially welcomed and recognized 
as political equals. To a considerable 
percentage of illiterate white voters has 
been added the negro men, almost all illit- 
erate and unaccustomed to self-govern- 
ment. The evils of illiterate suffrage have 
become so apparent, and the methods 
taken to remedy these evils have proved 
so unsatisfactory, that some orderly and 
equitable solution is now demanded, 
whereby virtue, intelligence, and public 
spirit shall hereafter control the electo- 
rate. What shall that solution be? 

This is not a question for the Soath 
alone. During the last century an analo- 
gous series of changes has taken place in 
other sections of the country, whereby 
property qualitications have been super- 
seded by manhood suffrage, and manhood 
suffrage has been subsequently enlarged 
by the addition of great bodies of illiter- 
ate immigrants. In our great Northern 
where the illiterate element pre- 
nates, corrupt and extravagant gov- 
erpments have resulted. Nor is it a ques- 
tiou of party. Democratic New York and 
Boston, and Republican Philadelphia and 
Chicago are tarred with the same stick. 
Nor is the evil contined to the great cen- 
tres of population. It is extending itself 
to all our cities and manufacturing towns, 
North and South alike. Something will 
have to be done to check the growing tide 
of demoralization. Already it is said that 
it custs our city governments twice as 
much to do public work as to have it done 
by private citizens. If so, one-half of our 
municipal taxes are wasted or misapplied, 
while taxes become every year heavier 
and profligate expenditures grow apace. 

No permanent reform can be had with- 
out a reform in the voting constituency. 
But areform in the voting constituency 
must be either a wholesale disfranchise- 
ment of voters who now have the suffrage, 


cities, 


don 





or a large addition of new voters hitherto 
excluded—which sball it be? Wholesale 
disfranchisement is difficult and danger- 
ous, at variance with our national princi- 
ple of the ‘‘consent of the governed.” 
Fortunately it is unnecessary. For in 
every State, North and South, the inter- 
ests of intelligence and property can be 
safeguarded by extending suffrage to tax- 
paying women who can read and write. 
This addition is needed North and South 
alike. It will elevate our institutions, 
purify our politics, increase respect for 
women, and bring security to our homes, 
In every State and city there are more ed- 
ucated, responsible, virtuous women than 
all the illiterate and irresponsible male 
voters. 

Men and brethren uf Virginia and Ala- 
bama, here is your golden opportunity! 
Why not lead our country and the world 
in political progress? Why not reform 
the ballot, purify the polls, and ennoble 
our institutions by giving political rights, 
duties, and responsibilities to your wives 
and daughters? Why not prove your 
chivalry and respect for womanhood by 
making your patriotic, public-spirited 
women your political equals? 4H, B. B. 


-_—- 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 





In the Symposium reprinted elsewhere, 
the following doubts are suggested: 

1, Will women vote if enabled to do so? 

Yes. Inthe four States where women 
now have full suffrage, they vote as gen- 
erally as do the men; and the men vote 
more generally than they ever did before. 
Not only will the women vote, but they 
will keep the men of their families alive 
to their political duties. 


2. Will it create domestic discord? 

On the contrary, it will promote domes- 
tic harmony. In most cases husband and 
wife will think and vote alike; only in 
rare cases will they differ. Where they 
differ, men will learn to respect a wife’s 
difference of opinion, and will feel proud 
that she is able to think and act freely. 
In Wyoming, where women have voted 
since 1869, divorces are fewer than in any 
of the adjoining States. 


3. Will not voting degrade women? 

It has not degraded women in States 
where they have voted for years. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of women vote every 
year in muuicipal and school elections in 
24 of our States, in the provinces of Can- 
ada, in England, Scotland, Ireland, New 
Zealand, and Australia; and women are 
more respected than ever before because 
their opinions are consulted. Power 
always commands respect. 


4, The polis are not fit places jor women. 

Then we must reform the polls. 
Wherever women vote good order will 
prevail. In Boston, when women were 
first made voters for school committee, 
twenty years ago, the city government at 
once prohibited smoking at the polls, ‘‘in 
deference to the presence of ladies.’’ 


5. If women vote, they must fight. 

The object of voting is to make fighting 
unnecessary. It is the method whereby 
moral and intellectual force dominates 
brute force. It is mind versus muscle. 
The best fighter is not often the best 
voter. A democratic government is an 
expression of public opinion, and the 
united votes of men and women will 
give the fullest and fairest expression of 
the publie will. 

6. Is not voting unwomanly? 

It is not. Voting is only an orderly, 
authorized expression of opinion upon 
questions of general interest. Women 
are American citizens, with an equal inter- 
est in good government. Women are also 
a class with special rights to protect and 
special wrongs to remedy. They need 
the ballot for self-protection and self- 
respect. H. B. B. 
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“WOMAN'S EQUALITY VINDICATED.” 


Notwithstanding the fervid heat of 
midsummer, and the nightly wrestling of 
the Boston Herald with the problem of 
‘“‘Bryanism and Democracy,”’ it cannot 
forego the pleasure of making an assault 
ou woman suffrage. In a paragraph bear- 
ing the above caption, and holding a place 
of honor at the head of its editorial page, 
it informs its readers that “the women of 
Colorado have just realized an unexpected 
privilege as the effect of having the suf- 
frage conferred on them.’’ A law of Col- 
orado, which prohibited saloon-keepers 
from selling spirituous liquors to women, 
has recently been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts, on the ground that 
‘it restricted the personal liberty of a 
woman, where a man’s freedom is guar- 
anteed.”’ 

One is, at first, oblivious to the innuen- 
do of the Herald, in amazement that so 
insulting a law as that which has just 
been repealed should ever bave disgraced 
the statute books of Colorado. What kind 
of women lived in the State, when it be- 





iJ 
came necessary to prohibit saloon-keepers 
from selling them spirituous liquors? 

Forty and more years ago, during the 
Civil War, I spent much time in Colorado 
on business that chiefly concerned wom- 
en. I saw there plenty of men addicted 
to the use of spirituous liquors,—in the 
mines, on the streets, and on the railways, 
—who seemed to be adepts in all the re- 
lated vices of drunkenness. 

But the women were then, as now, un- 
assailable in habits and character. They 
were making their homes as attractive as 
possible, training their children, busy 
with church work, and in many cases, 
where I had personal knowledge, were 
uncomplainingly weighted with inebriate 
husbands or dissolute sons. 

It was high time that the libellous law 
should be expunged. Not that women 
should be free “to partake of perpen- 
dicular drinks in company with men, or 
without an attendant,’’ as the Herald in- 
forms us, but for the good name of the 
State and the reputation of its men as leg- 
islators. For if the law was necessary, 
Colorado has been a phenomenally disso- 
lute State, and this is contrary to history. 
And if it were not necessary, then its leg- 
islators greatly belied its women, at least 
by implication. 

Women are not without faults, but at 
no time in the history of our country have 
they been chargeable with drunkenness. 
Accustomed to a different order of things 
in her own country, Lady Henry Somerset 
was immeasurably astonished at the so- 
briety of American women. Again and 
again, in public and in private, she gave 
utterance to the one thought which domi- 
nated her: ‘‘America has everything to 
hope for, for she has a sober, abstinent 
womanhood!’’ 

During the last fifty years, the evolution 
of woman has lifted her out of a relation 
to man which was that of a servant to a 
master, or a ward to a guardian. To-day 
she stands by his side a disfranchised citi- 
zen, except in four States. Every step of 
her advance from slavery to present par- 
tial freedom has been hotly contested by 
men, aided sometimes by women. Living 
in selfish luxury, or unthinking ignorance, 
women have been subsidized by dema- 
gogues, who have used them as clubs to 
beat back their struggling sisters from 
the attainment of their aims. 

And the bitter conflict still goes on. 
There is no lack of vulgar innuendo, or 
ignoble political dodge among the weap- 
ons of the opponents of women. Every 
rag of prejudice, and every threadbare 
scrap of objection are brought into requi- 
sition when women demand their rights, 
although they have been shrivelled a hun- 
dred times in the scorching fires of the 
last half century’s debate. ‘'We are 
wont,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘to think that we 
are at the meridian of civilization. We 
are only at the cock-crowing and the 
morning-star.’’ Neither men nor women 
have yet outgrown the low conditions of 
society, which obtained when the doctrine 
of male superiority was universally ac- 
cepted. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


In Michigan, Rev. Florence Buck has 
served as Unitarian field agent since Sep- 
tember, devoting herself to one place 
after another sufficiently long to createa 
new interest, and leave the church to the 
care of a settled minister. At the same 
time she has made repeated journeys from 
town to town within the limits of the 
State, and has demonstrated by her suc- 
cesses the great value of thus placing field 
agents in charge of limited territories. 

Rev. Annis Ford Eastman addressed the 
Congress of Religions recently held at 
Buffalo, N. Y. She and her husband are 
the pastors of the Park Church in Elmira, 
which was under the ministry of the late 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher for nearly half a 
century. The Buffalo News pays a glow- 
ing tribute to the abilities and character 
of this woman minister. It says in part: 


Mrs. Eastman is coming rapidly to the 
front as a power in the pulpit of the coun- 
try, and is in great demand for speeches 
throughout the East. Mrs. Eastman’s 
hold over her own church is not due more 
to her intellectual power than to her char- 
acter as a woman. She is notable for her 
accomplishments as a housekeeper, and 
her children literally rise up and call her 
blessed. Her eldest son, Anstice F. Kast- 
man, is just graduating from Princeton 
University with high honors in scholar- 
ship and the reputation of being a manly, 
good fellow besides. Her daughter, Crys- 
tal, is the president of her class in Vassar 
College, and the younger son, Max F., is 
at the end of his freshman year in Wil- 
liams College, to which he won a scholar- 
ship good through the entire course, and 
in which he has won everything in sight 
since his entrance, 





NO MORE JUNE 15 NEEDED. 


Our subscribers have responded so 
promptly to our call for numbers of June 
15 that the need has been more than sup- 
plied. We thank very heartily all who 
have sent the papers. — Eps. WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 





LOUISIANA HONORS A SOUTHERN WOMAN. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
menced, and all women who owned a 
piece of property and were entitled to a 
vote would be requested to come forward 
and cast that vote in favor of a great pub- 
lic sanitary reform. The wife of Mayor 
Flower and a committee, of which Miss 
Gordon was chairman, were also seated 
on the platform, and among other speak- 
ers was Mrs. Waring, wife of the late 
famous New York street commissioner, 
who had done so much for sanitary reform 
in that metropolis. Mrs. Waring herself 
was a New Orleans girl, and felt the great- 
est interest in the movement. She had 
never before spoken in public, but in such 
a case she gladly raised her voice, And 
the strangest part of all was that the ear- 
nest, thinking men of New Orleans were 
not dismayed at the growth of this wo- 
man’s movement that Miss Gordon—an 
avowed suffragist—headed. On the con- 
trary, they looked to her, helped her, 
sought to inspire her with fresh confi- 
dence. The daily newspapers teemed 
with the account of her doings, and the 
parlor meetings she was holding from the 
finest salons in the American quarter of the 
city to the most exclusive and conserva- 
tive homes of the old French quarter. The 
scruples of hundreds of women were 
overcome; finally it became quite an hon- 
or for any woman to say that she was 
going ‘‘to cast her first vote in favor of 
sewerage and drainage.’’ The 15,000 votes 
of the property-owning women of New 
Orleans carried the day, showing that the 
women held the balance of power in this 
city, and that any side to which they 
chose to throw their influence was bound 
to be the winning side. It had been ar- 
ranged that any woman who was not per- 
sonally able to go to the polls could cast 
her vote by proxy. The law demanded 
that every voter should cast his or her 
vote in his or her own respective ward. 
Miss Gordon was not only the first woman 
to go to the polls that morning and cast 
her vote, but she also cast the votes of 
over 100 women. In a word, she was 
voting all day long; for it required time 
to go from one end of the city to the other 
to cast the vote of each proxy she held in 
the respective ward in which the voter 
resided. It was exactly ten minutes to 
6 when Miss Gordon cast the last vote 
that day; the polls closed at 6 o’clock, 

VOTING EARLY 
‘Voting early and often,’’ said the ladies 
of the committee, when she returned, 
tired from her day’s work. But the bat- 
tle was won; the great campaign for sew- 
erage and drainage in New Orleans—the 
campaign led by a woman—for the up- 
building of a great city, was a success, 
Miss Gordon’s personal magnetism, her 
gentle, winning ways with her conserva- 
tive or timid sisters, her utter womanli- 
ness, and yet her strength in defense of 
the principle she advocated, won the day. 


AND OFTEN, 


WOMEN WELCOMED AT THE POLLS. 

Women did not find it such a terrible 
thing to go to the polls afterall. Some 
wanted to do it over again. They had 
been treated with the utmost politeness 
and courtesy. Every man interested in 
New Orleans’ progress realized what de- 
pended upon their votes; and every facil- 
ity was extended. Many gentlemen hith- 
erto opposed to suffrage said to their 
wives that morning: ‘‘My dear, this is 
the only time in your life, perhaps, that 
you will have an opportunity of voting. 
You must make your toilette and go with 
me to the polls, and have the pleasure of 
saying that you voted once in your life.”’ 
And dozens of these ultra-conservative 
men were seen going up to the ballot box, 
with a little timid woman hanging on 
their arms, and smiling proudly as she 
cast her first vote. And they didn’t think 
that she was undignified or unwomanly 
either, or that her act had in any way de- 
graded the standard of womanhood; on 
the contrary, they were rather proud of 
it, and talked about it all day and many 
days after, and even now refer with par- 
donable pride to the time when ‘‘my wife 
cast her first and only vote.”’ 


A GOLD-HEADED UMBRELLA, 
Some public-spirited citizen, fearful of 
the result in the beginning of the great 
campaign, and anxious that good sewer- 
age and drainage should win, sent Mayor 
Flower a magnificent gold-headed um- 
brella, with the request that it be pre- 
sented at the close of the battle to the 
person who had done the hardest work in 
the campaign and won the best results for 
sewerage and drainage. The umbrella 
was presented to Miss Kate Gordon, 
Mayor Flower himself making the pres- 
entation and thanking her on the part of 
the city of New Orleans for the great work 
she had done in its behalf. 


BATTLE WATCHED IN NORTHERN CITIES. 


All this while, the battle going on in 
this far city of the South was being anx- 
iously watched by the Jeaders of woman 
suffrage throughout the Union. At the 
national headquarters in New York, at 








the offices in Boston and Chicago and 
Philadelphia, the great leaders had their 
eyes on Miss Gordon and the manner jin 
which she was conducting the campaign, 
At the close she was held up as one of the 
ablest women in the United States, a born 
leader, and one who would reach an emi- 
nent rank. Young, brilliant, gifted, and, 
above all, marvellously resourceful and 
tactful, Miss Gordon had proved her 
power as a leader, and when Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, who had just succeeded 
Miss Anthony in the presidency of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, re. 
volved all the wonders of the campaign 
in Louisiana in her mind, and its marvel- 
lous success, she said: 

“If ever there is another vacancy on the 
national board, it will go to the little 
woman down in the conservative old State 
of Louisiana,”’ 

But of this Miss Gordon knew nothing. 
She simply went back to her work in the 
Era Club and in her home, After the big 
battle had been fought and won, she in- 
terested herself in the work of the Local 
Council of Women, the beautifying of the 
streets, the question of matrons in police 
jails where women were confined, and al! 
such questions affecting the welfare and 
moral well-being of her sex. She became 
particularly interested in the question of 
a pure food supply and the work of the 
Consumers’ League. When the call was 
sent forth for the national suffrage con- 
vention at Minneapolis, Miss Gordon was 
elected a delegate from the Louisiana 
Suffrage Association. She also went as 
the special correspondent of the Picayune. 

TAKEN BY SURPRISE, 

Miss Gordon had no idea of the great 
honor that was in store for her, and when 
her name was brought forward, after the 
resignation of Mrs. Avery, and she was 
elected to the position of corresponding 
secretary of this great association, repre- 
senting every woman organization of note 
in the United States, no one was more 
surprised than ‘‘the little woman from the 
old conservative State of Louisiana.’’ Her 
election has given the greatest satisfac- 
tion to all the affiliated organizations of 
women throughout the United States, and 
letters of congratulation have poured in 
upon her. But Miss Gordon, while appre- 
ciating deeply the great honor that has 
been bestowed upon her, is far from 
proud. On the contrary, no one could 
feel a deeper sense of the responsibility 
that has come with the honor, and her 
one desire is to live up to it and fulfill all 
its requirements, 


SIMPLE, GENTLE, AND WOMANLY. 
Miss Gordon was seen yesterday by a 
representative of the Picayune in her ele- 
gant home at No. 1800 Prytania Street, 
New Orleans. She was not a bit changed 
from the simple, gentle, womanly Kate 
Gordon who first set out timidly to help 
the working girls of New Orleans some 
eight or nine years sgo. She is known to 
all in New Orleans, her work on the sew- 
erage and drainage campaign having 
brought her to the notice of men, women 
and children. She is just about the me- 
dium height, fair and graceful, with deep 
blue eyes and jet black hair, and very fair 
to look upon. She is young and talented, 
music being one of her great accomplish- 
ments. She is gifted with the pen and is 
eloquent as a speaker, her arguments al- 
ways carrying force and corviction. While 
she cannot in any sense of the word be 
called aggressive, she nevertheless never 
fails to win her point, where a more ag- 
gressive type of woman might fail, and 
this is because she always brings reason 
to her aid, seeks to make everything clear 
and practical to her opponent, and over- 
comes prejudices and contrary arguments 
with healthy, solid reasoning and facts 
that cannot be gainsaid. Joined to all 
this is a ready wit, a prompt courage, a 
quick resource in difficulty which never 
fails, and a sweet, sunny smile that takes 
off the rugged .edge of some plain truth 
so gently and sweetly told that the van- 
quished opponent is ready to take in grat- 
itude the hand of the fair conqueror. 
It is this gentle grace and ever womanly 
manner that have made Miss Gordon suc- 
ceed where a more aggressive but none 
the less pronounced suffragist would cer- 
tainly lose the day. Nevertheless, none 
can feel more grateful than Miss Gordon 
to the grand women of the past, who 
needed to take the aggressive in order that 
the fruits that women are enjoying to-day 
might be yielded. It is most touching to 
hear her talk of ‘‘dear Susan B. Anthony,”’ 
or of Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, and all the noble 
band of women who had to stand in the 
front ranks, take up the implements of 
war, and wage the most unequal battle 
that was ever fought, with the gratifying 
results that have come from dogged per- 
sistence and devotion to principle. 


A SUFFRAGIST BY HEREDITY. 


Miss Gordon comes by her suffrage ten- 
dencies ‘‘through inheritance,’’ she says. 
It was way back in 1853 that her mother 
attended a suffrage meeting in New York, 
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one of the first public meetings ever held, 
and then and there she became a convert 
to the cause. But she was a Louisiana 
girl, living in a far-off Southern State, and 
all she could do was to impress upon her 
children, as they came to understanding 
in later life, her interest in woman and 
her belief in their inalienable rights. 
Miss Gordon’s father was the late George 
H. Gordon, one of the most famous edu- 
cators of Louisiana. Mr. Gordon was a 
great scholar, a close student of the times, 
and a just and upright man. He made a 
study of conditions over fifty years ago, 
and was even then a pronounced believer 
in woman’s rights, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of saying so. He believed that 
taxation without representation was 
wrong, and that women were created 
equal with men, and that the educated 
woman and property-holder had a right 
to her vote. Miss Gordon had these prin- 
ciples instilled into her, but she never 
felt called upon to assert them; indeed, 
she paid no attention generally to suffrage 
movements in New Orleans until some 
eight years ago, when the florists of New 
Orleans had organized a magnificent tlow- 
er show in the Washington Artillery 
Building. 
FLOWER SHOW FOR CHARITY. 


One of the florists was very anxious 
that Miss Gordon should take an interest 
in the exhibit of flowers, knowing how 
passionately fond she was of them, and 
he called to ask her codéperation. Miss 
Gordon told him that in order to make 
the show a success, she thought it should 
be given for a charitable purpose, or in 
conjunction with some such affair. That 
very evening, Dr. Bruns, a well-known 
physician of this city and a good friend of 
the Gordon family, called and spoke of a 
meeting that was to be held the next 
evening at the residence of Mrs. G. West- 
feldt for the purpose of raising funds for 
the establishment of an anti-toxine plant 
in this city. He asked Miss Gordon if she 
and her sisters would attend the meeting. 
Miss Gordon went, ‘‘and,”’ said she, laugh- 
ingly, as she talked to the Picaywne’s rep- 
resentative in her bright, winning way, 
“that was the first woman’s meeting that 
lever attended, At that meeting I be- 
came impressed, as I had never been be- 
fore, with the necessity of organization 
among women, and I thought that in the 
Era Club that had been organized some 
time previously, women would have op- 
portunity of meeting and discussing and 
learning parliamentary drill, and not only 
all that was necessary for the successful 
holding of women’s meetings, but also 
for the organization of women into affili- 
ated bodies, where, in case of great public 
émergencies, they might be ready at a 
moment’s notice to come to the front, 
take an active part, and be of use in every- 
thing that pertained to the upbuilding of 
the city, its health, its sanitation, its 
progress, and, above all, in the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working mem- 
bers of their sex and the emancipation of 
women generally. I heard Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Catt in 1893, and had been deep- 
ly impressed with them, but did not feel 
called upon to be an active worker till I 
heard Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Colo- 
rado, make her famous appeal to women 
to stand for women, at that memorable 
meeting at the Unitarian Church. It was 
a great epoch in my life. 


SHE JOINED THE CLUR. 


“TJ saw how women could help women 
at every point, and I joined the Era Club. 
When the Louisiana State Convention of 
suffragists met, my sister Jennie and I 
had already both joined the Era Club. 
There were then nine members. It has 
now over 100.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND WHITE SUPREM- 
ACY, 

Speaking of the constant reference made 
to the South asa great field for the opera- 
tion of the woman suffragists, Miss Gor- 
don said that the eyes of the entire or- 
ganization throughout the North and East 
and West are onthe South. The question 
of white supremacy is one that will only 
be decided by giving the right of the bal- 
lot to the educated, intelligent white 
women of the South. This is a fact that 
many of the brightest men in the South 
are acknowledging to-day. The white 
women of the South hold the balance of 
power. Their vote will eliminate the 
question of the negro in politics, and it 
will be a glad free day for the South when 
the ballot is placed in the hands of its 
intelligent, cultured, pure and noble wo- 
manhood. The women suffragists of the 
North are looking to the South; they are 
watching the signs of the times. Every- 
thing points, said Miss Gordon, to this 
great evolution, that between the negro 
vote and the vote of intelligent woman- 
hood, the South, true to its traditions, 
willtrust its women, and thus placing in 
their hands the balance of power, the 
negro as a disturbing element in politics 
will disappear. 

The views of Miss Gordon in regard to 
the work and justice of the suffrage move- 


ment are given at length in the Picayune, 
together with her replies to popular ob- 
jections. ‘I think,’’ said Miss Gordon, 
“that the whole ground of suffrage is 
covered by one of the resolutions present- 
ed at the recent convention in Minneapo- 
lis: ‘Women need equal suffrage in order 
to secure equality in the home; for wives, 
personal and property rights; for 
mothers, equal guardianship and control 
of their children; for wage earners, equal 
pay for equal work; for all women, larger 
interests, broader intelligence, self-protec- 
tion and self-respect.’ ”’ 

Miss Gordon’s face lit up as she spoke; 
there was a latent fire in her eyes; she 
was full of her theme; looking at her and 
reflecting on her youth, her enthusiasm, 
and her ability and desire to serve all 
women, one could not but feel that with 
such a worker in the national headquarters 
in New York, fresh impetus would be 
given to the work which would insure 
great results. 

TRIBUTE TO MRS. AVERY. 

Miss Gordon paid a beautiful tribute to 
her predecessor in office, Mrs. Rachael 
Foster Avery. She said that Mrs. Avery 
had done so much for the cause that it 
was only on her reiterated wish to resign 
the office of national secretary that it had 
been accepted. She had given of her 
time, of her means, of her strength, and 
her brains for upwards of eighteen years 
to the suffrage cause. Even now she was 
not out of the work, exeept as far as the 
routine work of an officer such as the 
secretaryship involves. Her great talents 
and active work will always be at the call 
of the organization which she has served 
so faithfully. 

Of Miss Gordon’s plans for the coming 
months the Picayune says; “There is a 
decided sentiment on the part of many of 
the great leaders to hold the suffrage con- 
vention in 1903: in New Orleans. New 
Orleans itseif can do much to bring to 
this city such a great body of women, and 
Miss Gordon hopes that the Era Club and 
other bodies of women would keep the 
matter prominently before the public: It 
would be a great thing for the women of 
New Orleans to meet all these remarkable 
women, and their coming could not but 
do the city good in every way, and their 
presence would be a benefit and an educa- 
tion to women interested in the work and 
to women who are not interested. 

GOING TO NEW YORK. 

‘*Miss Gordon will leave on July 10 for 
New York, which will be her home dur- 
ing the next year. She leaves an elegant 
home and a dear, devoted family to take 
up a work that lies so near her heart. 
But she goes with the love and prayers of 
her mother and sister. Mrs. Gordon's 
maiden name was Norton, and she came 
from one of the fine old Knickerbocker 
families of New York. She was born in 
New Orleans, and has always resided 
phere. Miss Gordon has two sisters who 
are equally interested in the question of 
suffrage, and who are as brilliant as 
their gifted sister. One of these, Miss 
Jennie Gordon, had charge of the Louisi- 
ana booth at the suffrage bazar in New 
York. The three sisters work together 
with utmost harmony, and their devotion 
to one another and to their mother is very 
beautiful. Miss Gordon will go by way 
of Chicago, and thence to Minneapolis. 
There she will spend a few days with her 
sisters and mother; thence she will go to 
New York. She will visit the Buffalo 
Exposition in company with the National 
Officers of the Suffrage Association on 
Woman’s Day, and will also attend the 
National Suffrage Convention for the first 
time in her official capacity at the meeting 
in Washington in February next. 

GREATLY MISSED IN NEW ORLEANS: 

‘*Miss Gordon will be greatly missed in 
this city, where she has so many warm 
and loving friends. The Era Club and 
the Local Council of Women and all wom- 
en organizations generally have felt the 
influence of her strong and helpful work; 
and all will look forward to the time when 
covered with honors, for she is sure to 
reap them, she will return to her native 
New Orleans.”’ 

a 





GLASGOW UNIVERSITY JUBILEE. 

The University of Glasgow, Scotland, 
celebrated the 450th anniversary of its 
foundation on June 12, 13, and 14. This 
institution, established a year or two after 
the invention of the art of printing, has 
had a distinguished career, and many of 
the world’s most noted educators gath- 
ered to take part in its ninth jubilee. 
The occasion was a happy one in other 
respects, for the Carnegie millions had re- 
cently been received, and this must in the 
future relieve the University from those 
pecuniary embarrassments that have ham- 
pered its usefulness. 

The chief growth of the University has 
been in the nineteenth century. In 1800, 
the students numbered about 600; now 
they number 2,033—1,692 being men, and 





541 women, Of the men, 662 are in arts, 


600 in medicine, 196 in law, 161 in science, 
41 in theology. Of the women, in Queen 
Margaret College, 271 are in arts, 62 in 
medicine, 6 in science, 2 in arts and medi- 
cine. In the year 1899-1900, 395 degrees 
were conferred. The University has 31 
professors, 35 lecturers, and 40 assistants 
and demonstrators. Women were first 
admitted to study for degrees in Scottish 
universities in 1892. Almost immediately 
the buildings, grounds, and endowments 
of Queen Margaret College, which had 
been established in 1883 for the higher ed- 
ucation of women, were offered to the 
University; and while the college is dis- 
solved, the name survives as designating 
the part of the University buildings and 
grounds which is devoted to the educa- 
tion of women. The Woman's Medical 
School is entirely conducted in Queen 
Margaret College. Some instructors meet 
only the women of the undergraduates, 
bnt in other classes the two sexes are to- 
gether. 

Among the well-known people included 
in the long list of honorary degrees, be- 
sides Mr. Carnegie, Lord Dufferin, and the 
president of the Institute of France, were 
Mrs. James Campbell, of Tullichewan 
Castle, who is interested in the higher ed- 
ucation of women; Mrs. John Elder, of 
Glasgow, donor of Queen Margaret Col- 
lege; Miss Margaret Weston, the British 
sailors’ friend; and Miss Emily Davies, of 
London, the founder of Girton College. 
The ceremonies took place in Bute Hall, 
which was gaily decorated with the flags 
of all nations, and the procedure remind- 
ed one of the celebrations of past cen- 
turies, so strongly has the tradition of 
past times left its stamp on the Univer- 
sity customs. Principal Story capped 
each candidate as his or her name was 
read, and the recipient ended by receiving 
the hood and signing the roll of honor 
graduates. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is arranging its work for 
the coming year, under the direction of its 
new president, Mrs. May Alden Ward. 
The first meeting of the year is to be held 
in Springfield on Oct. 26, by invitation of 
the Springfield Teachers’ Club, of which 
Mrs. Elizabeth Balliet is president. The 
subject for the day will bean educational 
one, arranged by the State Committee on 
Education, whose members are Mrs. 
Electa N. L. Walton, of West Newton, 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, of Roxbury, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, 
of Medford, and Miss Etta Glidden’ of 
Charlestown. 


The New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will hold a meeting of 
several days’ duration at the Oceanic, 
Isles of Shoals, the first week in Septem- 
ber. There will be about one hundred 
and fifty members present. 


The handiwork department of the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union has begun its regular summer ex- 
hibitions and sales. Dates and arrange- 
ments have been made for displays at 
leading hotels at the summer resorts along 
the North shore from Magnolia, Mass., to 
Kennebunkport, Me. 

Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh is making 
engagements for her two new lectures, 
**Arts and Crafts of Primitive Women,” 
and ‘‘Social Life of Aboriginal Women.”’ 
Her lectures on the Far North describe 
visits to a country only accessible by the 
courtesy of high officials of the Hudson 
Bay Company. The South Sea lectures 
are the result of a late journey covering 
more than 30,000 miles. Some of her 
interesting subjects include: Through 
Hawaii with a Kodac, Alaska and the 
North Pacific Islands, Up the Saskatche- 
wan from Ocean to Ocean, Picturesque 
California, Inside the Arctic Circle under 
the Hudson Bay Company’s Flag, Among 
the Vikings of. To-day, Along Labrador 
and Newfoundland, The Wonders of the 
Yellowstone, Fiji and the Fijians, In 
Stevenson’s Samoa, Tahiti, The French 
Centre in the South Seas; New Zealand 
the Switzerland of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere; In Australia, Cuba of To-day, and 
Porto Rican Problems. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Col- 
orado Federation of Women’s Clubs which 
will be held in Victor and Cripple Creek, 
Sept. 10, 11 and 12, has been announced. 
The general topic is ‘‘Colorado, the Land 
of Light and Freedom.’’ Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed are: Industrial— 
‘Conditions of Wage-Earning Women and 
Children in Colorado.”’ (a) ‘Shop Girls;’’ 
(b) ‘*Factory Girls;’’ (c) ‘Children in Coal 
Mines.’’ Educational—(a) ‘‘Necessity of 
Manual Training in the Schools;’’ (b) 
‘*Educational Value of School Savings 
Banks;’’ (c) “Of Vacation Schools.” 
‘The Beautiful in Town Buildings—Home 
Glories—(a) ‘‘Forestry,’’ etc.; (b) ‘‘What 





Colorado Should Mean to Our Children;’’ 


(c) “Ministry of the Mountains.” It 
would seem from this programme that the 
possession of the ballot has a tendency to 
develop in women a comprehension of, 
interest in and loyalty to the community 
and the Commonwealth. 

Representative women from Berkeley, 
Oakland, Alameda, San Francisco and 
other still more distant cities, recently 
met in Berkeley, Cal., to greet Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, and to take part 
in the symposium on ‘‘Women’s Work 
and Women’s Clubs.’’ Mrs, Sewall 
claimed for Indiana the first woman's 
club. She said: 

The first well-known club along the 
lines of modern organization was not the 
Sorosis in New York, not the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club in Boston, but one in 
a little town in Indiana, called New Har- 
mony. There the Owen family, who gave 
so much to the State in richness of intel- 
lect and who, when the constitution of 
the State was formed, called for equal 
civil liberty for women, resided. 

There was a gifted woman in the fam- 
ily, a daughter, who had been sent to 
Germany and France to study. On her 
return she felt her loneliness, and, by the 
association of a few women of her kind, 
organized a women’s club, 

The Colonial Dames of Virginia will 
petition Congress to buy for a National 
Park the Temple farm, near Yorktown, 
the meeting place of Cornwallis and 
Washington, where the articles of surren- 
der were drawn up. On the farm stands 
the Moore house, headquarters of Wash- 
ington, Rochambeau and Lafayette, dur- 
ing the siege of Yorktown. In addition 
to its connection with these great men 
and with the Revolution, the Moore house 
was the country home of Alexander Spot- 
tiswoode, governor of Virginia in 1710. 
Besides his service as governor, he opened 
the first iron mine in America, earning 
for himself the name of the ‘‘Tubal Cain 
of Virginia,’’ and imported a gang of 
German miners, settling them on the 
banks of the Rappahannock, 

The Business Women’s Association of 
Des Moines, Iowa, is trying to furnish a 
respectable home for girls who come into 
the city to work for small wages in the 
stores and offices, and is raising money 
with which to build a permanent home. 

F. M. A. 


BOARD OF POLICE. 


Owners, keepers or drivers of Hackney Car- 
riages, Cabs, Coupes, Job Wagons, or other li- 
censed vebicles, are hereby notified that such 
licenses expire on the thirtieth of June, and 
that negleet to make application to have them 
renewed will cause a forfeiture of the rights of 
licenses to locations now occupied by them. 

Applications for carriage licenses may be made 
at 29 Pemberton Square, Koom 9. 

Agee for wagon licenses may be made 
at the station houses on the several police divi- 
sions where the applicants desire to do business. 

Licenses will not be granted for wagons to 
stand in: 

Adams Square, Avon Street, Brattle Street, 
Cornhill Street, Court Street (east of Scollay Sq.), 
Devonshire Street (north of Franklin), Milk Street 
(west of Postoffice Square), Summer Street (west 
of Devonshire Street), Temple Place, Tremont 
Street (north of Pleasant Street), Washington 
Street(north of Dover Street), West Street, nor 
ingany public street, where, in the judgment of 
the board, the granting of such licenses would 
impede public travel. 

For the Board, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk 
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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women. 


EDITORS: 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 





“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4A. 
vermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information a what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 
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To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 





‘Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily atzands F.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 22, 


A Bachelor’s Romance 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: | Watiness’ 100. 260. B0e. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P].—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF JULY 22. 


The Castle Square Theatre 
Operetta Company, 


AFTERNOONS: 
EVENINGS: 
HOLIDAYS ’ 


and 
SATURDAYS: } 


+ « « 10c, and 25&ce, 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


» +» « « 250, and 50c, 











A MARK DOWN SALE 


—OF— 


Shirt Waists 


IS NOW IN PROGRESS AT 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 
A pretty Percale is closing out at 98c. 


Anderson Ginghams and White Waists are 
also selling at a great reduction. 


T. J. RENWICK, 


210 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 


Practical Watchmaker 


AND OPTICIAN,. 


Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
and Optical Goods. 

Oculist’s Prescriptions accurately filled. 

Eyes Tested Free. Metric System. 

Dioptrics, 

Fine Watch Repairing in All Branches. 











Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 
the very best kind, 
for 10 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Gondensed Milk Go. 


602 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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MORNING AND EVENING. 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 
In-the dews of the morning, cheery and 
sweet, ‘ 

A ruddy robin sang up in a tree; 
And his warble seemed for the morning 

meet, 

And a song that was full of hope to me. 
So I said to my heart, That song is best 
Which faces the day with zeal and zest. 


At sundown, out from the heart of the wood, 
The spirit-song of the hermit-thrush 
Came floating to me as I silent stood, 
And soothed my soul in the wide, warm 
hush. 
And I said to my heart, That song is best 
Which breathes on the spirit balm and rest. 


DEATH. 








BY JAMES BUCKHAM,. 





Strange, how we think of Death, 
The ange! beloved of God, 
With his face like an asphodel flower, 
And his feet with nepenthe shod, 
Strange, how we turn and flee 
When he comes by the sunset way, 
Out of the Valley of Rest, 
Down through the purpling day! 


Why should we fear him so? 
What doth the white one bear? 
Heartsease of Paradise, 
Lilies of purer air! 
Comes he so soft, so kind, 
Down from the singing sky— 
Soft as a mother comes, 
Stirred by an infant’s cry. 


Why should we call him Death 
(Death as we deem it), pray? 
Doth he.not loose the soul, 
Open its womb of clay? 
Which is the truer life— 
Flesh, to corruption born, 
Or a God-imaged soul 
Launched on eternal morn? 
—Congregationalist. 


RAIN IN THE WOODS. 
BY MADISON CAWEIN. 
When on the leaves the rain insists, 
And every gust brings showers down ; 
When all the woodland smokes with wists, 
I take the old road out of town 
Into the hills through which it twists. 


I find the vale where catnip grows, 
Where boneset blooms, with wetness 
bowed; 
The vale through which the red creek flows 
Turbid with hill-washed clay, and loud 
As some strange horn a wildman blows. 





Like kpots upon the gray-barked trees 
The lichen-colored moths are pressed ; 
And, wedged in hollow blooms, the bees 

Seem clotted pollen ; in its nest 
The hornet creeps and lies at ease. 


The butterfly and forest bird 
Are huddled on the same gnarled bough, 
From which, like some rain-voweled word 
That dampness hoarsely utters now, 
The tree toad’s voice is vaguely heard, 


I crouch and listen; and again 
The woods are filled for me with forms— 
Weird, elfin shapes in train on train 
Arise; and now I feel the arms 
Around me of the wraiths of rain. 


O, wraiths of rain! O, trailing mist! 
Still fold me, hold me, and pursue! 
Still let my lips by yours be kissed! 
Still draw me with your hands of dew 
Unto the tryst, the dripping tryst! 
Atlantic Monthly. 


THE «IDLE MINUTE” BOOK. 





BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


Angeline was a young girl more than 
two hundred years ago, when young girls 
led very different lives from the girls of 
to-day. All about the people were food 
and apparel and warmth and light in the 
crude state, but their utilization depended 
upon the unceasing individual effort of 
women as well as of men, of children as 
well as of adults, This struggle with in- 
animate things—the rocks of the New 
England fields, the great trees and strong 
undergrowth of the virgin forests—neces- 
sitated constant industry. It was war to 
the knife between man and all the other 
kingdoms of nature, and the knife could 
not be for an instant laid down, or there 
was a vantage-point lost which could 
never be regained. 

Thus it happened that Angeline had her 
‘“‘Idle Minute’? Book. It was a rude af- 
fair, for paper was scanty and coarse in 
those days, but Angeline considered her 
book very dainty. It was tied with blue 
lutestring ribbon, and there was never a 
blot on the pages, which were covered 
with record in the finest, most acutely 
cramped chirography. 

Angeline used to look at it and think 
what a pity it was that the record was of 
such a disgraceful nature. Her eldest 
sister, Mary Ann, had first suggested 
keeping it to her mother. Mrs. Jehoram 
Littlefield was married when she was only 
fifteen, and was hardly sixteen years older 
than Mary Ann, and so made a confidante 
of her eldest daughter. There were three 





girls and three boys between Mary Ann 
and Angeline, who was fifteen. 

‘She is as old as I was when I was mar- 
ried,’ Mrs. Littlefield said to Mary Ann. 
‘And only to think how much work I 
used to turn off, and look at Angeline! I 
declare, sometimes it doesn’t seem as if 
she could be my daughter. Why, my 
linen chest was filled to the brim with my 
own work by the time I was fourteen, and 
only look at the blankets and quilts! And 
I used to make all the candles and soap 
for the family. 

‘“‘Angeline seems to me sometimes as if 
she was good for nothing as far as work 
is concerned. She does not seem to have 
any idea of the responsibility which her 
birth has brought upon her, She is noth- 
ing but achild, I have had the minister 
talk with her, and her father has talked, 
and I have talked, and you have talked, 
and none of it has seemed to do a mite of 
good. She seems to mean well enough, 
and she never loses her temper when she 
is talked to; sometimes I wish she did. I 
don’t know bnt it would make her have a 
little more spunk, 

“There, this morning she was late to 
breakfast again, and breakfast was late, 
too,—four o’clock, when it is usually half. 
past three! I gave her a good, faithful 
talking to, and it wasn’t half an hour be- 
fore I sent her up to make the beds. 
When she didn’t come down I went up 
after her, and found her sitting by the 
window, staring out at that red maple 
tree in the yard, and doing nothing at 
all.’’ 

Then it was that Mary Ann suggested 
the ‘Idle Minute’? Book, and her mother 
grasped at the idea eagerly. She was so 
honestly anxious about her idle little 
daughter that the tears were in her eyes. 
‘*Maybe it will set her to thinking,” she 
said. So that very day Mary Ann made 
the book, and Mrs, Littlefield gave it into 
Angeline’s keeping. 

‘‘Now, Angeline,’’ said she, “there is a 
little book which your sister Mary Ann 
has made for you, and you are to keep in 
it a record of all the idle minutes which 
you spend every day. We hope, dear 
child, that it may help you to amend your 
ways, and not waste so much of the pre- 
cious time which God has given you.”’ 

Mrs. Jehoram Littlefield, for all she was 
such a capable and industrious woman, 
was very gentle and soft-spoken. Her 
sweet voice faltered as she made that ad- 
dress to Angeline, and as for Angeline, 
she fairly burst into repentant tears. 

‘“‘O mother, I will try to do better!” she 
said, as she took the Idle Minute Book. 

‘*Well,’’ said her mother, ‘‘put the book 
away carefully; then go out in the yard 
and stir the soap-kettle. And tell Mary 
Ann to come in and do that spinning be- 
fore dinner.”’ 

So Angeline obediently put her book 
away, and went out into the yard where 
the great soap-kettle was hung over a fire 
which was lashed one way like a red flag 
by the wind. 

‘‘Mother says that you are to go into 
the house and spin, Mary Ann, and I am 
to stir the soap,’’ said Angeline. 

‘*Well, be careful you don’t let it burn,”’ 
replied Mary Ann, and yielded up her 
stirring-stick somewhat dubiously to An- 
geline. Then she went into the house to 
her spinning rather wearily. 

Mary Ann was herself old enough to be 
Angeline’s mother, and had a pretty, gen- 
tle, sad face. All the other sisters and 
brothers were married, but Mary Ann had 
been disappointed in a tragic way. Three 
years before, the young man whom she 
was to have married had been taken pris- 
oner by the Indians, in a raid upon the 
border settlement of Deerfield, where he 
was staying at the time with his uncle; 
and nothing had since been heard from 
him: His uncle’s family had all per- 
ished, and everybody believed that the 
young man, whose name was Joseph 
Wyatt, had died in captivity. 

There was no danger from Indians in 
the village where the Littlefields lived, 
but the terror of them had been, and was 
still, to a great extent,a cloud over all 
the country. Mary Ann had given up all 
hope of ever seeing Joseph again; and, 
although she was little over thirty, she 
had put on caps and had settled down un- 
complainingly to her single estate. 

‘*I trust that her affliction is sanctified 
unto her,’’ her mother told the minister 
in the quaint language of the day; and 
truly it seemed to be, fora gentler, milder 
young woman never lived than Mary Ann 
Littlefield, and her every look bespoke 
her goodness. 

Angeline used often to think with pity 
of Mary Ann’s disappointment, although 
she hardly knew what it signified. She 
had never had any lover of her own. Her 
reputation for idleness was rather against 
her for one thing. Young men in those 
days thought twice before they married a 
girl who was not industrious. It would 
surely mean discomfort, and it might 
mean starvation. 

But Angeline had always liked Joseph, 
and she was very fond of Mary Ann. She 
thought, as she took up the soap-stick and 





began to stir carefully one way, that Mary 
Ann was looking sadder than usual, And 
Angeline determined, in order to please 
her sister, to be so industrious that she 
would not have to put down a single 
entry in the Idle Minute Book, 

But the yard was full of those wonder- 
ful rosy and golden maple-trees; and pres- 
ently Angeline cast a glance up into the 
shifting radiance of one over head. Then 
the stick moved more slowly. Then she 
smelled wild grapes, and the stick moved 
more slowly still. And the upshot of it 
was, the soap caught on the kettle, and 
Angeline had to make her first entry in 
her Idle Minute Book that night to the 
effect that she had wasted at least thirty 
minutes and burned the soap. 

The next day it was no better. She had 
spent two hours of idle minutes when 
they were carefully computed. Angeline 
was very conscientious about the truth, if 
not about industry, and she never dreamed 
of not writing down the full extent of her 
sins of omission. The book promised to 
be well filled; not a day passed but she 
made her poor, despondent little entries. 

‘“*T can’t see that the book is doing her 
a mite of good,”’ Mrs. Littlefield told Mary 
Ann. “She writes in it faithfully every 
night, but she is just as idle as ever. She 
had the book in October, and here it is 
the last of December, and she has not im- 
proved atall. She spent an hour and a 
half staring up in the sky to see the snow 
fall to-day, when I had set her to piecing 
that blazing-star quilt.’ 

Angeline overheard what her mother 
said. She had gone to bed in her little 
unfinished chamber, and they were in the 
living-room below; but, as the flooring 
was thin and there was no carpet, the 
conversation was quite audible. 

‘*Maybe she ain’t feeling well,’’ said 
her father. Angeline’s father always took 
up her part. He had rather a dreamy 
and poetic temperament himself, and the 
times were not a comfortable fit for him. 
He had struggled hard with Angeline’s 
besetting sin in his youth, and only the 
sore exigencies of his daily life had en- 
abled him to conquer it. 

When Angeline heard his reply, out of 
her bed she popped into the freezing 
room, and put her mouth to the floor. 
“No, it is not because I am sick, father,”’ 
she said, bravely; ‘‘it is because I am idle 
and wicked.’’ Then she knelt down and 
prayed a while before she climbed back 
into bed. 

‘She isa good child,’ her father below 
said in a careful whisper, but Mrs. Little- 
a shook her head sadly. 

“Tt has got to be works as well as 
faith,’’ she returned. She spoke very 
softly, but her daughter heard her. 

Angeline resolved that the next day she 
would not have to make a single entry in 
the Idle Minute Book, and she began very 
well. She worked untiringly all the 
morning—and the morning began by can- 
dle-light at half-past three. By high noon 
she had accomplished great things. She 
had dipped candles, she had hetchelled, 
she had carded, she had spun, she had 
polished brasses and pewter, she had 
knitted, besides preparing all the vegeta- 
bles for the boiled dinner. 

Her mother and Mary Ann looked ap- 
provingly and kindly at her, and Angeline 
began to have a glow of self-confidence 
and gratulation. But, alas! it lasted only 
until after dinner. 

When the dishes had been washed, Mr. 
Jehoram Littlefield went out to chop 
wood in a distant woodland, and Mrs, Lit- 
tlefield and Mary Ann went over to Grand- 
mother Littlefield’s, one carrying her 
knitting-work, the other her tape-loom. 
Angeline was left to mind the house, with 
injunctions to spin two skeins of yarn be- 
fore they returned. 

She spun unremittingly for half an hour; 
then she began to flag. She looked over 
her shoulder out of the window. Finally 
she left the wheel, went over to the win- 
dow, and gazed out; then she settled 
down ona stool beside it, rested her two 
hands on the sill, and sank into one of 
those half-reveries which seemed to be 
her natural state, and which was so unlike 
the fierce industry of all those about her. 
It was a beautiful winter day; that is,a 
beautiful day to look at. It was bitterly 
cold, but there was a diamond-like sparkle 
of earth and air, for even the blue depth 
of sky seemed to glitter with points of 
light from the intense frost. The snow 
was frozen in glittering billows, and the 
trees were clad in brilliant mail of ice. 
The day before there had been a snow- 
storm which had changed to rain in the 
night; then the cold had increased, and 
still increased, ever since dawn, and every- 
thing was frozen. 

Angeline looked out at the wonderful 
radiance until she could stay in the house 
no longer. ‘I can run out a minute, and 
have time to finish my stent when I re- 
turn,’’ she said to herself. 

She pinned her homespun blanket over 
her head, and ran out of the house. Then 
she made her way over the glittering 
snow-crust, running and sliding, facing 
the gusts of north wind with a glee which 





even the prickings of her conscience could 
not subdue. She knew that she was do- 
ing wrong, she knew that she should have 
to make a most disgraceful entry in her 
Idle Minute Book, but she could not help 
enjoying her communion with that won- 
derful winter day. As for the cold, a 
girl brought up in a house heated only by 
a hearth-fire in one room, with all the 
other rooms full of the blue gloom of 
frost, did not think much about that, as 
long as she had her warm homespun blan- 
ket and could keep up her swift pace. 

She left the highway and struck into 
the -bridle-path through the woods; the 
icy boughs hung low over her head, and 
the icy herbage crackled under her swift 
feet. Angeline’s cheeks glowed, her eyes 
shone; she knew, according to the stern 
belief of the times, that she was tasting 
the sweets of sin by neglecting her tasks, 
and yet she kept on, and realized that the 
sin was sweet. 

She had not been out of doors for near- 
ly a week, not since she had gone to meet- 
ing the Sunday before. Angeline never 
went out of doors in the winter, unless 
she was sent on an errand or was bound 
for meeting. 

She went farther and farther into the 
woods. Everything was silent, except 
for the occasional chatter of a squirrel or 
the note of a partridge. Once a rabbit 
crossed her path. There were some wild 
beasts, which might be dangerous, in the 
woods, but Angeline did not think of 
that. She had small imagination for evil. 

All at once, as she sped along, the 
silence was broken by a far-off cry, and 
she stopped and listened. Her first 
thought was that it must be a wolf ora 
wildcat; it sounded a little like a wildcat. 
Presently it came again; it was very dis- 
tant and very faint, but her ears, trained 
to that frequent sound of her day and 
generation, recognized it, It was a human 
cry for help. 

Angeline did not stop to think what a 
young girl all alone could do toaid a man, 
possibly, even probably, beset by wolves 
or, although that was doubtful, by In- 
dians. She raised an answering cry in 
her clear, young voice, and set off at the 
top of her speed. 

From time to time she stopped and lis- 
tened for the feeble cry, which sounded 
nearer and nearer; then she sped on 
again. She ran as she had never run 
before. She was thankful when she came 
to open spaces, where she could take long 
slides over the g!assy snow. At last she 
saw ahead something that made her heart 
leap; a dark heap on the snow beside the 
bridle-path, huddled in the strange and 
unmistakable huddle of human helpless- 
ness. 

Angelina went up to the man, who was 
lying quite still and no longer crying out 
for help. She bent over him and turned 
his face, fearfully, up toward the light. 
It was Joseph Wyatt. He was emaciated 
and haggard; his thin face was overspread 
with a wild stubble of beard; but she 
knew him. 

She caught him by his shoulders and 
shook him with all her young strength, 
She knew that if he lay there motionless 
longer in the bitter cold his fate was 
sealed. 

‘‘Joseph! Joseph!” she shrieked at him, 
‘Joseph, don’t you know me?’”’ Then she 
shook him again, and he opened his poor 
eyes and looked unseeingly at her, and 
that was all. 

Angelina looked at him ina frenzy. She 
did not know what to do. She could not 
by herself carry him to shelter, but if she 
left him there he was lost. She shook 
him again. She rubbed his hands vio- 
lently, but all with very little avail. 

Finally she grew desperate. She thought 
quickly. She remembered that her father 
was at work not far from there, if she 
could cross the woods instead of follow- 
ing the path. Stripping off her homespun 
blanket, she bound it securely over the 
freezing man’s head and shoulders. Then 
off came the thick wool skirt of her gown, 
and that she fastened around his feet. 

Then she took hold of two ends of the 
blanket which she had left loose at the 
top of his head, and started, dragging him, 
picking the smoothest way that she cogld, 
bending forward almost to the ground 
with the strain, but never once giving up. 

It was well that Angeline came of 
sturdy ancestors, for she needed all her 
strength that day. She often stopped to 
examine the young man and make sure 
that she was not injuring him by that 
rough progress, but the thick blanket 
protected him well, and sometimes she 
broke off branches of undergrowth which 
were in the way. 

At last she heard the sound of her 
father’s axe and gave one cry: ‘‘O father! 
father! father!’’ 

Then she sank to the ground beside 
Joseph Wyatt, for her strength was gone. 

She remembered only dimly afterward 
what her father said and did when he 
came running up and saw her bareheaded, 
in her sack and quilted petticoat. She 
always had a vision of him going home- 
ward carrying on his back the poor young 








man who had escaped from the Canadian 
Indians and found his way home through 
incredible hardships, and of herself trai]- 
ing weakly behind him. 

She came to her full senses afterward, 
when Joseph Wyatt was tucked ap in the 
great feather bed in the fore-room, and 
his father and mother and Mary Ann, who 
looked ten years younger since morning, 
were flying back and forth with bowls of 
hot herb tea and warming-pans, and such 
joy was in the house that it seemed fairly 
to illuminate it even after the evening 
shadows had fallen. 

Mary Ann came and held Angeline’s 
smooth, brown head against her slender 
shoulder, and wept and thanked her. ‘‘He 
would have died if it hadn’t been for you, 
Angeline,’’ she said. 

“Yes, he would, and after all he had 
been through to get here!’’ said her 
mother, tearfully. As for Joseph Wyatt's 
father and mother, they could not make 
enough of Angeline; but all the time, in 
the midst of her delight and thankfulness 
that she had been able to save Joseph 
Wyatt’s life, there was a little, tiny, in- 
cessant prick of her conscience. 

When the house was quiet at last, and 
she was about to go to bed, she went to 
the old desk and got her Idle Minute 
Book. Then she looked dubiously at her 
mother and Mary Ann, this little maid 
who had never been able to fit her feet 
quite comfortably into the narrow Puritan 
track of life. 

“I suppose I must put down at least 
three hours of idle minutes,’’ she said, 
Then Mary Ann, although such impetu- 
osity was not usual in the household, had 
her sister in her arms, kissing her wildly. 
“Give me the book!”’ she cried. 

And Mary Ann, leaning over the desk, 
wrote with a tremulous hand in the Idle 
Minute Book: ‘‘On this day did Angeline 
Littlefield do the greatest stent of work 
which has ever been done in this house, 
and ever will be, for the body is more than 
raiment, and life is more than food. And 
this is the end of the Idle Minute Book.”’ 
— Youth's Companion, 





HOME ECONOMICS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The scientific and sociological study of 
the home and the best methods of educa- 
tion for the improvement of existing con 
ditions in home life were the leading sub- 
jects considered at the third annual con- 
ference on ‘‘Household Economics,” held 
recently at Lake Placid, New York. 

Great interest was manifested in the 
report on ‘‘Home Economics in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools,’”’ by the 
chairman, Miss Kinne, of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
This report is the three years’ work of a 
competent committee, assisted by many 
advisers. It discusses the present status 
and notes a growing appreciation of such 
work in the schools. But many teachers 
are still skeptical as to its value, some of 
them being unable to discern a vital con- 
nection with other school work. 

The report shows that the poor physi- 
cal condition of so large a part of the pop- 
ulation, meaning as it does great economic 
waste in decreased working power and 
expenditure for remedial measures, could 
be largely improved by better shelter, 
food, water, ventilation, rational cleanli- 
ness, and proper clothing, and that these 
improvements wait on better public infor- 
mation. The teaching of home economics 
should go far to make these things right, 
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for it emphasizes health as a necessity, 
and also the physical conditions which 
will maintain it; it emphasizes the home 
as the unit of society, and the manage- 
ment of the home as a business needing 
prains and special training; it shows that, 
on the economic side of marriage, the 
wife is the business partner, her part as 
spender and manager being no less impor- 
tant than the husband's as earner. 

The subject was continued at the even- 
ing meeting by an interesting talk on 
“English Methods in Practical Hygiene,” 
by Miss Alice Ravenhill, special commis- 
sioner of the Board of Education for Eng- 
land and Wales, and of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute (London), on Domestic Science and 
Hygiene in American schools and col- 
leges. Miss Ravenhill has been spending 
three months in this country studying 
methods of teaching these subjects. She 
finds here an attempt to give practical 
lessons in cooking to classes far too large 
to permit each child to take an active 
part in the work. She described her own 
work as instructor of teachers’ classes, 
given in three-hour lessons on Saturdays, 
the courses extending over thirty weeks. 
She said that the subject must be taught 
chiefly by illustration, and that it should 
deal concretely with the conditions of 
daily life familiar to the child in the aver- 
age house of the locality, with its ventila- 
tion, drainage, and water supply, the food 
and clothing in actual use, etc. 

Saturday morning was largely taken up 
with Miss Kinne’s report, the recommen- 
dations being discussed in detail by expe. 
rienced teachers. There was much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the teaching of ele- 
mentary chemistry with its applications 
to everyday life— the consensus of opinion 
being that the properties of oil, vinegar, 
washing soda, etc., should be studied 
without reference to chemical terms. The 
difficulty of doing satisfactory work of 
this kind with large classes was dwelt on, 
since the child himself must perform the 
experiment or no impression is made. 
There was general testimony to the fact 
that the various branches of manual train- 
ing and home economics were the most 
interesting studies to the student, often 
stimulating to better work in the regular 
branches. — Condensed from the N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

——_ — <= ere 
THE FILIPINO WIFE. 

The Filipinos are much as the Spaniards 
have made them. The upper classes ad- 
here closely to Spanish custom, so, barring 
certain foolish restrictions, and too much 
‘“‘duenna,’’ the women are treated with 
the utmost respect and consideration. 
Among the lower class natives conditions 
are more interesting. Long contact with 
the Spaniard has removed whatever pre- 
judice concerning women there might 
have been in the Malay breast—for among 
his race in general she is looked upon as 
decidedly inferior—and now we are able 
to observe very amicable family arrange- 
ments in which the woman is the partner 
of her husband, and apparently regarded 
as of equal importance, though no partic- 
ular deference is paid to her. In this 
marital partnership the wife is often the 
active member, displaying great energy, 
especially in goading her indolen* ~pouse 
to effort. Sometimes one of these little 
women supports the whole household. 
Generally speaking, she is the more ambi- 
tious of the two, and if she does not actu- 
ally perform all the labor of support, the 
fortunes of the family may be dependent 
on her wit and enterprise. It is not at 
all uncommon for a Filipino wife to ap- 
ply to an American officer in charge of 
a department for a job for her husband. 
I do not mean to imply that the wife al- 
ways takes the lead, but, if she is eapable 
of it, she is not held down by thongs of 
custom and prejudice. She is an indus- 
trious, clever little body, and she and her 
husband show a devotion to their children 
which is one of the most lovable traits in 
the Filipino character. 





BABIES PAY THE RENT. 

C. F. Van Winkle, of Chicago, owner of 
houses, flats and other property, has 
evolved a scheme whereby babies can pay 
rent. He has also administered a rebuke 
to flat owners who refuse to let apart- 
ments to families with children. Colonel 
Van Winkle offers to remit one year’s 
rental for any baby born in any of his 
houses, and if the family is blessed with 
twins, he will accept that fact as an equiv- 
alent for two years’ rental, thus building 
up the population of the city and his own 
reputation as a lover of children and fair 
play for the little ones. 

He owns a large amount of vacant land, 
and to any persons building on this land 
he offers five years’ rental for the first pair 
of twins, and two years for each subse- 
quent pair of twins. The offer is bona- 
fide, and Colonel Van Winkle has ample 
wealth to carry out his plans. Mr. Van 
Winkle is a large man with a benevolent 
countenance, He smiled merrily when 





he had finished his explanation. Some 
day he expects a multitude of babies to 
rise up and call him blessed. He believes 
in babies on principle, and says he has 
noted a tendency on the part of young 
married persons to regard babies either 
as a nuisance or too expensive luxury. 

“T have a lot of vacant land,”’ he said, 
“that doesn’t mean anything to me but 
taxes at present, and I would like to see it 
populated by families with children. We 
don’t realize enough these days what a 
treasure a baby can be. I never knew 
what a baby was worth until I became a 
father, and I want to do what I can to 
make young married folks understand that 
a baby is a blessing, and not a curse. 
This is an age of premiums, and it is also 
an age of small families. France has 
found it necessary to offer inducements 
for babies. I got to thinking of these 
things, and concluded to offer a premium 
for babies born to my tenants. 

‘“‘A great many young men don’t marry 
to-day just because they can’t afford a 
home. They think they can support a 
wife, but doubt their ability to provide 
for a family. I thought a scheme where- 
by a baby would be good for five years’ 
rent might appeal to them. 

‘Then there are the workingmen who 
already have families. Another baby or 
twins would help out, you see. This is 
also a direct reversal of the usual policy 
of real estate and building owners, Chil- 
dren, especially smali children, are re- 
garded with horror, They are considered 
agents of destruction. And everybody 
knows what sort of a sensation goes 
through a fashionable apartment building 
at the mention of twins.”’ 





MEMORIALS TO WOMEN. 


The monument over the grave of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, mother of Abraham Lin- 
coln, at Lincoln City, Ind., is complet- 
ed. It is now ready to be turned over to 
the Indiana State Commission, recently 
appointed, who will select the date for 
its dedication. The monument is made 
from granite from the national Lincoln 
monument here, and from the stone slabs 
which composed the temporary vault in 
which the body of Abraham Lincoln 
rested during the period of rebuilding the 
monument, 

A handsome monument to the memory 
of Jennie Wade will be erected on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg by the Women’s 
Relief Corps of Iowa, and it is expected 
that the monument will be ready for un- 
veiling in September, soon after the 
meeting of the National Encampment at 
Cleveland. 

Jennie Wade was a young woman who 
was visiting at the home of her sister in 
Gettysburg when the battle commenced. 
Her fiancé was in the Union army and 
was killed. She and her sister were in a 
large brick house almost within the Union 
lines. On the morning of the third day 
word came to the house that many of 
the soldiers were suffering for want of 
food, and the women setabout making 
biscuits and bread for the soldiers, Jen- 
nie was engaged in this task when a mus- 
ket ball came through the kitchen and 
killed her, 

One of the three women who have been 
honored in England by public statues to 
their memory was-Dorothy Patterson, or, 
as she was called, ‘‘Sister Dora.’’ Al- 
though a school mistress, she studied 
medicine in order to relieve suffering and 
often ministered to the patients at the 
risk of her own life. 





SUCCESS IN FARMING. 


Mrs. Minnie Eshleman Sherman, of Cal- 
ifornia, a former society girl of Philadel- 
phia, owns and manages a farm of twenty- 
eight hundred acres, with its varied inter- 
est of dairying, stock farming, and fruit 
growing. In her palm-bordered orchards 
and vineyards are grown raisins, grapes, 
pears, peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
prunes, oranges, almonds, and olives. 
For her immense herds Mrs. Sherman 
grows all of her own feed, the cows in 
summer being pastured on alfalfa, and, as 
the season advances, on ensilage made 
from the first crop of alfalfa, then on corn 
from the silo, and later on greenrye. In 
addition to the dairy, which supplies its 
immense creamery, Mrs. Sherman has a 
large number of thoroughbred horses and 
a big herd of fine Berkshire swine. Her 
large barns contain all the latest devices 
for the comfort of the cows, and for keep- 
ing down all bacterial growth detrimental 
to the butter. 

Nine years ago the husband of Mrs, 
Amelia Bruning died on the family farm 
near Ellsworth, Kan. Mrs. Bruning had 
led the simple life of a country woman 
with no more business experience than 
taking a jar of butter or a basket of eggs 
into town to trade for calico, and her 
friends expected hard lines for her and a 
large family of small children. But Mrs. 





Bruning had within her the capacity for 
great deeds. She took up the manage- 
ment of the farm, and made such a suc- 
cess of it that hers is now one of the 
wealthiest agricultural families in Ells- 
worth County. She has nearly 160 acres 
under cultivation, owns a Jarges herd of 
fine cattle, and has equipped’ her farm 
with the finest buildings in the vicinity. 
And she is out of debt, with money in the 
bank and a wheat crop coming on worth 
many thousand dollars, 
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His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A briliiant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand og of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
0 ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in ee to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple. com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficia] student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 


bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.—, 


Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.—Woman’s Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. nose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 
Reply of the National Ofiicers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Covperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Boston & Maine RR. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 














For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 





A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrziot T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORG 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars aré attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidences 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Chotula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacitic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egieston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM IN ALABAMA. 





(Concluded from page 226.) 


So the question stands, some for, some 
against, and others wavering; but it is 
evident women will not obtain the right 
of the ballot even on questions affecting 
education for many years hence. 

However, suffrage rights are extended 
to women in other States in the Union and 
in England and Canada. 

Here is a good story that comes through 
the pen of Lucien Julian Walker, of the 
Age-Herald. It concerns the woman 
voter of Canada, and seems a refutation 
of that oft-repeated statement that wom- 
en will vote as the men of their house- 
hold. The narrator is a Canadian, and he 
says that his father had six votes in Tor- 
onto, and his sister, who had just come 
of age, had one vote as she owned some 
property in her own name. When the 
first election came after the daughter 
reached the voting age, her father re- 
marked to her on the morning of election 
day that she’d better vote, and said he 
would be glad to take her to the voting 
place in his buggy. The father was a 
strong politician, and the greatest worker 
the side had. After he and the daughter 
had driven some distance on the way to 
vote, the father drew from his pocket a 
ticket and handed it to her. Then the 
story runs thus: 

‘Mary, there is a ticket for you to vote.”’ 
She examined it, and passing it back to 
him said: 

“Yes, but I don’t need that. 
to vote the other ticket.”’ 

He was amd@zed and annoyed at this 
show of independence on the part of his 
daughter, and after blurting out some- 
thing else he said: 

‘*Here! I can’t drive you to the polls to 
vote such a ticket as yours!”’ 

‘All right,’’ she said, ‘‘ stop your horse 
and let me get out and I will go on a 
street car,”’ 

My father got red in the face, but drove 
on in silence for some distance, nor did 
my sister speak. 

‘See here, Mary,’’ my father said sud- 
denly, ‘‘I can’t drive you to the polls for 
you to vote against my ticket, and I cer- 
tainly can’t let you go to your voting 
place ina street car. Now, I'll do this: I 
have six votes, and I’ll promise you to 
cast only five if you'll promise me not to 
vote.”’ 

‘*That’s fair,”’ 
promise,”’ 

And turning his horse’s head my 
father drove his independent daughter 
back home. The prohibitionist lost one 
vote, It was a fair pair. 

So unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
few men in Alabama who desire a law 
allowing women to vote are greatly mis- 
taken if they assume that they could con- 
trol the votes of their own women folk.”’ 

This latest discussion on woman suffrage 
has been breught about by the petition 
presented to the convention on Wednes- 
day by a number of women from Madi- 
son County. 

The women ask for a vote on questions 
affecting taxation and education and the 
petition reads as follows: 


I intend 


said my sister. “I will 


PETITION. 
To the Constitutional Convention of the State 
of Alabama: 

Gentlemen -'The undersigned women tax- 
payers of Madison County, Alabama, re- 
spectfully petition and memorialize your 
honorable body to incorporate in the con- 
stitution for the State of Alabama, which 
you are now formulating, a provision for 
woman suffrage, or at least a provision 
authorizing all women who are residents 
of the State of Alabama, and who are tax- 
payers or property owners therein, to vote 
on all questions affecting their property 
or the taxation thereof, and on all ques- 
tions affecting education. 

We base this request and petition upon 
the time-honored princlple that ‘‘taxation 
without representation is unjust,’’ and 
that ‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’’ We 
maintain that these just principles are as 
applicable to the taxation of the prop- 
erty of women as of men. We protest 
that the taxation of women and their 
property, without giving them a voice 
in the elections affecting their taxa- 
tion, is unfair and a denial of their just 
rights. We insist that those powers of 
government are only just which are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed, 
and that the consent of women of Ala- 
bama to the government affecting their 
rights and property can only be obtained 
by giving them the right of suffrage. 

ViRGINIA CLAY CLAPTON, 
CELESTE C, CLAY, 

Vire. E, ADAMS, 

Mary E. ROBERTSON, 
LAURA M. How .Letrt, 
LAURA B. Rowe, 

SARAH J, PEEVEY, 

Mrs. BEN. P. HuNT, 
ELLELEE CHAPMAN HUMES, 
Marky CUMMING, 

BeTTIE DAVIS, 

Mary Down, 

Mary H. Down, 

M. L. McGEkr, 

Mrs. KATE MILLIGAN, 
Mrs. CARRIE H, MARTIN, 
Mrs. J. C. CLANTON, ‘ 
Mrs. HENRY BrRAprorp, 
Mrs. VASsAR L. ALLEN, 
M. W. WALES, 

M. C. STEELE, 

A. B. ROBERTSON, 

V. BLACKWELL, 

V. H. BRADFORD, 

D. K. CARR, 

MARY CARR, 

A. C. TAYLOR, 

ALBERTA TAYLOR, 





WHAT PROMINENT MEN AND WOMEN SAY. 


Negroes, idiots and women were peace- 
able companions for many years in the 
ship of State, and although deprived of 





the company of the first member of our 
trio, the car of progress has moved on 
carrying the last two with it. If, how- 
ever, the Constitutional Convention de- 
cides to swap off the negro vote for that 
of the women, the latter will probably 
forsake the idiots and dutifully vote with 
their husbands and get counted in or out 
with them.—Mrs. John D. Wyker, Presi- 
dent Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


When the Fifteenth Amendment was 
passed, Congress only had in mind male 
voters, and therefore it does not apply to 
women. An ordinance to allow white 
women to vote and exclude colored wom- 
en would be perfectly constitutional. 
Women will not be degraded by the use of 
the ballot.—Senator John Tyler Morgan. 


If we fail to provide for woman suf- 
frage now in our fundamental law, I fear 
it will be difficult to do so in the near 
future by Legislative enactment, and a 
great wrong will thereby be visited upon 
our women.—Hon. B. H. Craig. 


It has taken the world an unknown 
number of centuries to get rid of the idea 
that woman is inferior to man and that 
she ought not to be trained for the best 
work she can do, but should be trained 
with especial reference to her subordinate 
position as a being in subjection to man, 
Where women vote the low politician and 
the demagogue will have an electric cur- 
rent turned on some of their ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain. It has 
proven so in all States where women help 
to choose the lawmakers.—Frances E. 
Griffin. 

Under the Fifteenth Amendment, if the 
right to vote is conferred upon women, 
the negress would have the same right as 
the white woman, and no one can doubt 
that in a hair-pulling contest for superi- 
ority the negress would have a great ad- 
vantage. Under existing circumstances 
to confer upon women the right to vote 
and hold office, if the white woman availed 
herself of this right, would result in her 
degradation.—Capt. W. C. Ward. 


The argument by those who oppose 
woman suffrage that woman should not 
be dragged into the maelstrom of politics, 
is no argument at all, She is always 
dragged into the maelstrom of tax paying. 
I could cite hundreds of instances in Ala- 
bama where women control thousands of 
dollars subject to levy and sale by men, 
and they have no voice in the matter of 
what manner of man shall govern and 
what tribute they shall levy upon their 
property.—Ex-Mayor Evans. 


If women are endowed with superior 
talents that lead to wider fields of labor 
why should man think he is supreme, and 
compress this ability to sweeping floors, 
raising chickens and making up butter?— 
Mrs. Samuel Will John. 


The average woman does not desire to 
vote. A game of cards is of much more 
interest to her than the game of politics. 
For this, the average man pats her on the 
back and calls her a ‘‘womanly woman.”’ 
I do not believe the men of Alabama will 
give women their freedom yet awhile, but 
it is not because the question of woman 
suffrage is ahead of the times, but because 
the men are not up with the times.—Mrs. 
L. Crozier French. 


The women of Alabama can have only 
the most profound appreciation for the 
kindly sentiment and the feeling of equity 
and justice on the part of Mr. Craig which 
prompted the action.—Mrs. Zac P. Smith, 
President of Woman’s Club. 


In 1869 I made my first public address 
before the Louisiana Constitutional Con- 
vention, and we obtained one little article 
in our favor, making women eligible to 
any office in connection with the public 
schools; but it was only last year, twenty 
years later, that we obtained the privi- 
lege for the tax-paying women of Louisi- 
ana to vote upon the assessment of their 
taxes.—Mrs. Caroline E, Merrick. 


MRS, ‘OCKENDEN’S POEM READ AT 
GREENVILLE. 
At the Confederate reunion held in 


Greenville on July 4 the poem recited and 
one of the songs sung on that occasion 
were written by Mrs. L. M. P. Ockenden. 
Greenville is Mrs. Ockenden’s old home, 
and her home people delight in honoring 
this talented and gifted woman, and again 
and again she is invited to participate in 
Greenville’s important occasions. 

The song sung was written during Mrs. 
Ockenden’s girlhood while going to school 
to Mrs. E. V. Battey, and was widely 
sung. It was called ‘‘Dixie,’’ and the 
Greenville Advocate pronounces it a beau- 
tiful song, much prettier than the orig- 
inal. 

The poem recited is entitled ‘‘Where is 
the Line of Dixie Land?’ There has been 
considerable interest awakened, and some 
dispute as to the location of the line called 
Mason and Dixon’s line from which came 
“Dixie Land.’’ Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania have each appropriated $5,000 for 
the location of the old line, marking it 
with stone columns as it was marked in 
the original survey. The poem was siug- 
gested by these facts. The beautiful 
words are as follows: 


WHERE IS THE LINE OF DIXIE LAND ? 


The Old Oak waved his helmet green, 
Just o’er the Cumberland’s blue line; 
Grey-bearded ghosts moved to and fro, 
By stately Palm and solemn Pine— 
Oh, Land so fair, 
I ask thee, where, 
Oh, tell me where is Dixie Land? 


Perchance ‘tis where the dome is reared 
That tells where freedom’s fight was won, 
Or where St. Michael’s mellow chimes 





Tell Moultrie what the war has done. 
Not only There! 
Southland so fair, 
Then tell me where is Dixie Land? 


Not where the peaks of Otter fade 
In heavenly blue so far away ; 
The Old Dominion cattle-fields 
Wear sgreet-brier garlands for to-day, 
But Dixie line, 
So fair and fine, 
Is farther still, oh, heart of mine! 


Not Maryland! Nor Carolina’s shores! 
Nor blue-grass pasture iands! The vine 
On Georgian hills, nor where the sea 
Moans at her feet—is that the line? 
It is not there? 
Then where, oh where, 
Is dear old Dixie Land so fair? 


Not where the springs of youth are found, 
Where life’s elixir thrills the air? 
Aye, Florida must be the clime, 
he border line is surely there! 
The sea-beat strand 
So softly fanned, 
Signed, farther still is Dixie Land! 


’Tis Alabama, my sweet Home! 
’Tis Alabama, here we rest! 
Hard by the orange groves and here 
The grand Magnolia lifts her crest— 
he grosbeak flings 
Her searlet wings, 
But hist! The Pine moaned, not the line! 


’Tis where the mighty river runs, 
Where Kings have trod and Knights have 

stepped ; 

Nay, ‘tis Beauvoir, where lately pined 

he chieftain old for whom we wept; 

Not There, not There. 
Oh, Land so fair, 

Not even There? Then where, oh, where? 


Not Texas, where the prairies lie 
In waves of bloom from North to South; 
Nor where the sea-gull beats her wings! 
Oh, sweet Southwind, with fragrant month, 
Find then the line! 
The Jassmine vine 
Or wild Blue Flag shall be the sign. 


A Veteran spake: —‘‘ Tis Arkansas, 
I'll bet my Sunday hat 
On Arkansas!’’ Lank Tennessee 
***Lowed he would have a say on that’’— 
Not even these? 
The Western breeze 
Knows not where Dixie barked the trees, 


So, it must be beyond the sky, 
The starry cross is planted where 
Yon Bluebird soars on wings so gay, 
Soars, whistling softly, ’Tis not there! 
List, far away! 
A bird in grey 
Comes singing, It is Found To-day! 


’Tis where they sleep the deep white sleep, 
By column high or humble mound, 
Where patriot lies, known or unknown, 
’Tis there the border line is found ; 
Where’er he be ; 
On land or sea 
Who lived or died for you and me. 


By Northern lake or Southern stream 
[t may be but a lowly bed, 
Where wondering winds find little flowers, 
And noiseless dews weep for The Dead— 
Oh, heart of mine, 
The border line 
Is found to-day! 
One came in grey 
And pointed with a shadowy hand, 
And whispered, There is Dixie Land! 





VERMONT RESOLUTIONS. 


The Vermont W. 8S. A., at its annual 
meeting, held at Rochester, Vt., adopted 
the following resolutions: 


The Vermont Woman: Suffrage Assocla- 
tion, at its first annual meeting in the 20th 
century, reaffirms the principle contended 
for during the seventeen years of its exist- 
ence—that men and women are born equal, 
and asks that the God-given birthright of 
“dominion”’ be restored to the daughters of 
the King. 

We rejoice in the progress the cause has 
already made in our own country and in the 
whole civilized world—school suffrage in 
twenty-two States and Territories; munici- 
pal suffrage in Kansas ; suffrage on questions 
of taxation in four States; full suffrage in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 

We congratulate the women of New York 


.upon the noble action of their late Legisla- 


ture in granting suffrage upon questions of 
taxation to 200,000 women in towns and vil- 
lages of the Empire State, and we thank the 
Legislature of that State for this fraction of 
justice to women. 

We warmly appreciate the efforts of the 
Senators in our own Legislature of 1900 who 
advocated and voted for the bill to grant 
municipal suffrage to women, and tender to 
them our sincerest thanks; we also thank 
the \ who favored the passage 
of the bill. 

We highly appreciate the continued inter- 
est and personal assistance of our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
who cheers us with his presence and words 
at this session, and return to him our sincere 
thanks for the service which he is constantly 
rendering our cause. 

The thanks of this Convention are extend- 
ed to the citizens of Rochester for the de- 
lightful hospitality of their homes and 
churches, to the pastors and musicians for 
their valuable assistance, to all who have 
given financial aid, to those who have given 
the subject kindly consideration, and to all 
who have in any way contributed to make 
the Convention pleasant and profitable. 








A VACATION RECREATION PLACE. 


Northern New England is the summer 
pleasure and vacation ground for the 
world. No other section can boast of 
scores of lakes, a hundred beaches, and 
a whole mountain range within the meagre 
boundaries of a hundred square miles, yet 
this is what New England has, and, though 
there are thousands of tourists annually 
at these resorts, there can be accommo- 
dated hundreds of thousands more. 

Every nook and corner of New England 
is an outing resort, and the Boston and 
Maine lines reach all of the leading ones. 
If you are interested in or intend to take 
a vacation this season, you want a Boston 
and Maine Excursion Book. It’s free for 
the asking. Send a postal to General 
Passenger Dept. (21), B. & M. R. R., Bos- 
ton. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction for 
the coming week will be the charming 
comedy, ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance,” by 
Martha Morton, successfully played 
throughout the country by Sol. Smith 
Russell and his company five seasons ago. 
The hero isa literary man, who, as critic 
and editor, looks upon himself as quite 
beyond the period of love and romance, 
but finds himself loving and beloved by his 
ward. These characters are among the 
most delightful creations of the modern 
stage. The plot is skilfully developed, 
and comedy, pathos, and dramatic effects 
are admirably mingled in its construction. 
On Monday, July 29, follows ‘‘The Man 
from Mexico.’’ Chocolate bonbons will 
be distributed at the Monday matinee. 


——o__—_— 


Boston Music HALL,—V AUDEVILLE.— 
Operetta in vaudeville has been gloriously 
successful at Boston Music Hall during 
the past week. Miss Grace Orr-Myers, 
Miss Sylvester Cornish, Mr. Henry Leone 
and Mr. Grafton Baker, are capable sing- 
ers and players and work together admir- 
ably, under the efficient direction of Mr. 
Max Hirschfeld. Next week a new oper- 
etta will be given. Col. Magnus Schult 
will show his thirteen Great Danes, a 
formidable and impressive lot of canines, 
One Great Dane alone is worth looking at, 
and thirteen make quite an entertainment, 
They are very intelligent. Others in the 
bill will be, subject to change, Hacker 
and Lester, comedy bicyclists; Laurence 
Sisters, acrobatic dancers; Patterson 
Brothers, in a horizontal bar act; the 
Bates Musical Trio; Hedrix and Prescott, 
in songs nnd dances; Seymour and Hyland, 
character singers; Winifred Stewart, a 
wonderful female baritone; Hayes and 
Winnie, singers and dancers; Mr. and 
Mrs. Art. Bondo, in acrobatic pantomime, 
and the Vitagraph. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 





8200 Down. Terms — yh Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall,—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas frontand side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





aeien 


Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


GloucesteR 


‘‘North Shore Route!”’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. aud 5 30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No3 A. M. Boat from Glouc*ster Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 











To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shade trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


Young’s Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS, 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax, 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral ane Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Stree BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


— —— 


RESORTS. 











Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex- 
cept ne beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; boats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa- 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain Sar alt 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





John Youngjobn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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